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Mr. Kiwanian: 

You and 100,000 other Kiwanis executives are read- 
ing THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 

Did you ever stop to inquire what advertising in 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE can do for you? 


Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
164 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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eechless..When a Few Words 
Would Have Made Me! 





But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


HE annual banquet of our Associa- 
tion—the biggest men in the industry 
present—and without a word of 
warning the chairman called on me to speak 
—and my mind went blank! 
I half rose from my seat, bowed awk- 
wardly and mumbled, ‘‘I’m 


I was able to face giant audiences—without a trace 
of stage fright! 

Today I am one of the biggest men in our industry 
Scarcely a meeting or banquet is held without me 
being asked to speak. My real ability, which was 
hidden so long by stage fright, is now recognized by 
everyone. I am asked to conferences, luncheons and 
banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker This 
imazing training has made me 

to a self-confident, aggressive 





afraid you'll have to excuse 
me today,’’ and dropped 


back in my chair. You overnight. 
Speechless—when a few | How to talk before your club or lodge ee 
words would have made | How to address board meetings No matter what 
How to propose and respond to toasts work you are now 


me! The opportunity I had | 4,, 


What This Course Teaches 


2 VU . to make a politica! speech 
been waiting for all my life | How to tell entertaining stories 


—and I hadthrownit away! | How to make after-dinner speeches 
. How to converse interestingly matter how timid 


talker—an easy, versatile 
conversationalist—almost 


doing nor what 

may be your 
1 

station in life; no 


If I could have made @ | How to write letters and guiiisasieaiaien 
simple little speech giv- How to sel! more goods you are when merece 
ing my opinion of trade | How to train your memory called upon to rr 

: How to enlarge your vocabulary speak, you can 


conditions in a concise, wit- 


for life! 

Always I had been a victim of 
paralyzing stage fright. Because 
of my timidity, my diffidence, I tion 
was just a nobody, with no knack 
of impressing others—of putting 


ambition 





: : How tc overcome stage fright 
ty, interesting way, I know How to develop sel 


I would have been made How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 





conn 





How to be the master of any situation 


quickly bring out your natural 

lence : ability and become a powerful 
lity speaker. Now, through an amaz- 

ing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstand- 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker ing influential speaker able to 
How to develop your power of concentra- 


dominate one man or five 
thousand. 








myself across. No matter how 
hard I worked it all went for 
nothing—I could never win the big positions, the 
important offices, simply because I was tongue-tied 
in public. 

And then like magic I discovered how to overcome 
my stage fright—and I was amazed to learn that I 
actually had a natural gift for public speaking. 
With the aid of a splendid new method I rapidly 
developed this gift until, in a ridiculously short time, 





In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and easy 
that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 
the start you will find that it is becoming easier and 
easier to express yourself. Thousands have proved 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability 







Dow to Wa 
Wonders feck 
Wards 





to speak so easily and quickly that they are amazed 
at the great improvement in themselves. 


~ ° ° 
Send for this Amazing Booklet 
This new method of training is fully described in 

a very interesting and informative booklet which is 

now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below 

This booklet is called, How.to Work Wonders With 

Words. Init you are told how this new easy method 

will enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 

sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear. Not only 
men who have made millions but 
thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told 
how you can bring out and de- 
velop your priceless ‘ hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within 

} you—which will winfor you ad- 

Now vancement in position andsalary, 
popularity, social standing, power 

Sent and real success. You can obtain 

FREE your copy absolutely free by send- 


ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 918-B, Chicago 
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* North American Institute, 

£3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-B, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obli- 
gation my copy of your inspiring booklet, 
How to Work Wonders With Words, and full 
information regarding your Course in Effective 
Speaking. 
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How $5 Grew to $100,000 


n [his Amazing Business 


Let me send you my free book. 
made $100,000 in less than 5 years as a real estate specialist. 
experience, little education, was in poor health, and had no influence. 


It tells how, starting with a $5 bill, I 


I had no 
But 


I did have a system of my own which worked! And it is working today for 


many others who are making more money than they ever dreamed they 


would! My book tells their stories, too. Mail the coupon for your free copy 


STARTED with $5—and an idea. 
My friends laughed and said “it’s 

a fool idea.” 

But I was doing 
fitted for and which I thoroughly dis- 
liked, so I decided to “take a chance,” 
especially since I had nothing to lose. 

I was living in a gloomy boarding 
house, wearing cheap clothes, striving 
to keep out of debt, and getting 
mighty few of the good things of life. 

In less than two years after I started 
to specialize in real estate, I was mak- 
nearly one thousand dollars a 
month. And in less than five years I 
cleaned up a net profit of over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

You, too, can make big money MY 
WAY. You can start in your own 
home, in your spare time. I don’t care 
how old or how young you are or how 
discouraged you may be. I don’t care 
how little education or influence you 
may have. I don’t care how little busi 
ness experience you may have had. 
You can make big money if you follow 
my methods—and when I say big 
money 1 MEAN it. 


work I was not 


ing 


Amazing Earnings 

he first step is for you to write for 
my free book. 

Read my own story. Then read how 
W. E. Shoop, a former weaver, made 
$6,000 on his first sale; how Mrs. Eva- 
lynn Balster, a widowed schoolteacher, 
made $5,500 commission on her first 
sale; how Eugene Walrath, formerly in 
the clothing business, cleared $17,000 
Thomas E. Mone, 
insurance man, made 
years, using my method. 


on one deal; how 
Jr., a former 
$40.000 in 2? 


Mail Coupon 





for FREE BOOK 
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How Chas. F. Worthen, formerly a 
salesman, made $8,500 in 17 weeks by 
following my method. How H. G. 
Stewart earned $14,400 in commissions 
in 6 months. How Earl Beam earned 
$910 in his spare time after supper in a 
few months with my system. How 
Anthony C. Maurell made $4,000 in 3 
months. How Al West made $3,200 in 
15 days. How A. D. Perkins, formerly 
in the furniture business, made $2,556 
in 244 months. How F. B. Bennett 
made $435 on his first day. They all 
did it in this amazing business, using 
my methods. 

My free book tells all about these 
wonderful successes. It tells how when 
I started in real estate I tossed over- 


board all the hit-or-miss, haphazard, 
rule-of-thumb methods of the past and 
put into operation my system which is 
superior to the old way as the modern 
ocean liner is superior to the old sailing 
vessel. 
A Wonderful Business 

Real estate—conducted my way—is 
a great business. It is as permanent as 
the earth itself. It is getting bigger 
and bigger as the country grows. It 
doesn’t require years of study to learn 
like most other businesses and profes- 
It offers enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. 
my system report earnings of $1,000 
$5,000—$10,000—on single deals—as 
much the average man for 
months and years of hard work. And 
the business is practically unlimited. 
Ten million properties are now on the 
market for rent, sale or exchange. And 
you can start without capital or experi- 
ence—right at home—in your spare 
time. I did. So did others. So can 
you. My free book tells you how. 

Get Free Book Now 

My big, new illustrated book is filled 
with fascinating facts about my kind of 
a real estate business—what I did 
what othersare doing— what youcan do. 

Mail coupon right now and get this 
valuable, money-making information 
free. It doesn’t cost you a nickel to find 
out what this book can do for you. So, 
act at once. You will never forgive 
yourself if you turn your back on this 
unusual chance to win big business suc- 


Address PRESIDENT, Ameri- 
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Users of 


as gets 


cess. 
can Business Builders, Inc., Dept. 
G-25, 205 East 42nd St., New York. 
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tate business-——how othe 
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Address 


City 





Mail me your free book 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Established 1917. Capital, $500,000) 
Dept. G-25, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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-Mount Stanton, Glacier National Park 


**Tis Distance Lends Enchantment to the View 
And Robes the Mountain in Its Azure Hue.” 
—CAMPBELL 
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The Hudson Bay Railway and Development 


Important Canadian Undertaking Will Have Wide-spread Influence 


O Canadian undertaking has attracted more wide- 


By HON. CHARLES A. 


Minister of Railways and Canals for Canada 


DUNNING 


the East peninsula which might be necessary for our pur- 


spread attention since the resumption of work on it three poses. Recently it has been possible to delimit our require- 


years ago than has the Hudson Bay project. 
extent has this northern development touched the popular 
imagination that it bids fair to become a matter of embar- 
rassment to those responsible for the work, and who would 
avoid the ill consequences of anything in the nature of a 
premature boom. The railway to the Bay is now nearing 


completion. Track was laid into 
Churchill on March 29th, over 
frozen ground, which has _ per- 
mitted several hundred carloads of 
materials and supplies necessary 
to the construction of rail and 
ocean terminals to be taken in for 
the present season’s work. The 
advent of warm weather will 
render the track inoperable until 
it has been brought up to standard 
during the summer. This very 
necessary work may be completed 
by August or early September, 
when the final spike will, it is ex- 
pected, be driven by the Right 
Honourable George P. Graham, 
who, in September, 1910, turned 
the first sod at Le Pas. By the 
time the railway is ready, it is 
probable that the townsite plans 
of the province will be available. 

Two years ago, when it was de- 
cided to change the terminus from 
Nelson to Churchill, the depart- 
ment expropriated all the land on 


To such an 
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ments for both railway and harbour work and the remain- 
der of the land expropriated has, in deference to agreed 
policy, been turned over to the Natural Resources Branch 
of the Manitoba Government, which is now engaged in 
planning a townsite and is giving attention to the method 
of disposal and the nature of tenure to be adopted. In view 


of all this, it is apparent that noth- 
ing is to be gained by any rush into 
Churchill at this time. In fact, 
any stampede in that direction 
could only result in embarrass- 
ment to those who go in and im- 
pede the work of development. 
For that reason, the department is 
endeavouring to control, as far as 
possible, the inflow of people to 
Churchill, and limit, for the pres- 
ent, the entrée to those who have 
been engaged for our own work, 
or those who have business at 
Churchill and beyond which is 
planned on a self-sustaining basis. 
Churchill at present is no place 
for the job-hunter and, in advance 
of the official opening of the town- 
site, no place for location for gen- 
eral business purposes. For some 
time to come the population at that 
point will consist mainly of the 
construction forces of the railway 
and the department, and the re- 
quirements of these forces will be 
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Lightering timber ore scows to dock at Churchill, Manitoba. 


taken care of by the responsible author- 
ities. 

Atter the official opening of the rail- 
way and dedication of the townsite, 
there will remain the construction of 
the first unit of port development 
which it will now be possible to prose- 
cute with greater despatch in view of 
rail connection. But at best the de- 
velopment of the port will take time. 
It is possible to lay rails and a skele- 
ton track on frozen ground, but har- 
bour work is another matter, and there 
the frost king is not to be denied. 
Nevertheless, the work will proceed 
with such speed as is consistent with 
true economy. It would not be good 
business to crowd the work unduly to 
gain a little time at the expense of 
excessive cost of either labour or equip- 
ment. We have already provided float- 
yment for the work at a cost of 
|2, which has gone in by water, 
and we hope that by 1931 we may be 
in a position to celebrate in a fitting 
manner the inauguration of the project 
as a whole 


Churchill to Become Important Base 


Meanwhile, I should expect Church- 
ill to become an important base for the 
commercial development of Hudson 
Bay and surrounding territory, and 
this work of itself may be expected to 
assume wide proportions. The mineral 
possibilities of the Hudson Bay coun- 
try, and extending in a wide circle over 
most of Northern Canada, are now 
well recognized. Those possibilities 
appeal to the adventurous as perhaps 
the last remaining opportunity of its 
nature on the North American con- 
tinent. Already the Flin Flon and the 
Sherritt-Gordon developments, and re- 
lated railway extensions, beckon the 
prospector and the capitalist west and 
narth of the Hudson Bay railway 
proper. It was the smart thing not so 


long ago to scoff at the idea of a rail- 
way into the frozen North. Scoffing 
has now given place to a realization 
that Northern Canada is a land of op- 
portunity, and rival railway interests 
now contend for the right to extend in 
that direction. In 1926, 800,000 acres 
of new breaking were prepared for 
crop in the prairie provinces. In 1927, 
the figure had grown to 1,385,000 
acres and, in 1928, there was a still 
further advance to 1,450,000 acres. 
New railway extensions have much to 
do with this increased productivity, 
while the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the country north of the 
grain area is proceeding at a rapid pace 
with the hydroplane and the. gasoline 
tractor as the advance guard of the 
The aeroplane is available 


at home 


railways. 
all the year round, being 
equally on water or on snow or ice, 
while tractor trains have moved many 
hundreds of tons of equipment from 
Nelson to Churchill in winter for de- 
velopment work connected with the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals. The 
same method of transportation has 
been adopted by mining men engaged 
in prospecting on a large scale at Ches- 
terfield Inlet, 350 miles north of 
Churchill. 
Possibilities of Hudson Bay Project 
The possibilities of the Hudson Bay 
project are, therefore, not limited to 
its usefulness as an ocean outlet. What 
it is able to offer as such will be deter- 
mined before very long by the only 
method such controversies are ever de- 
termined, that of actual use. In this 
matter, the West has not been hypno- 
tized by the map, though I must admit 
that maps are most intriguing things. 
The razson d’étre of the Hudson Bay 
movement is, however, deeper than 
that. Much of Canada’s earliest his- 
tory relates to the great West, and the 
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movement that made that history cen- 
tered largely about Hudson Bay. 
Through the bay came also the first 
organized scheme of western settlement 
under Lord Seikirk. The coastal con- 
fines of Western Canada are the Pacific 
and Hudson Bay. The Panama Canal 
and the adjustment of westbound rates 
have accorded to British Columbia its 
fair chance to develop its resources and 
preserve its economic relationship to 
the rest of Canada. The modification 
of the mountain scale of rates has 
meant much not only to the Pacific 
slope but to Alberta and a part of 
Saskatchewan as well, and if ‘the rail- 
ways have suffered because of this in- 
creasing westbound movement, their 
annual reports do not reflect it. This 
Pacific development has, however, not 
affected in any degree the determi- 
nation of the prairie country to tap the 
salt water sea at its own back door. 
Behind it is not only the historic and 
traditional longing cf the West, but 
the known fact that limitation of rail- 
way rates is more readily established 
by water competition than by any other 
medium. The Great Lakes system of 
navigation, even with its four months 
winter interlude, has always exercised 
a profound influence upon the move- 
ment of basic commodities, a fact well 
recognized to-day by our American 
cousins in their campaign for a deep- 
water development of the St. Lawrence. 
Signs also are not lacking of a grow- 
ing interest in the Hudson Bay route 
on the part of the American farmers 
of the mid-western states. 
Canada’s Inland Waterways 

Canada’s inland waterways, and the 
storage facilities connected therewith, 
have meant much to the Canadian 
West, and not even the transcontinen- 
tal railway, designed to carry Canadian 
grain to Canadian ports, has been able, 
even with the extension of the “Crow’s 
Nest” grain rates to Quebec, to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the waterway 
in the carriage of grain. At the same 
time, the transcontinental railway has 
done splendid work as a colonization 
railway. It has opened to settlement 
two thousand miles of virgin territory, 
and is today the base, the point d’appui, 
of the advance on Hudson Bay from 
the two great Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

I am aware that there are those who 
feel that the Hudson Bay project will 
adversely affect the older established 
routes to the exact extent of its own 
success. Any such argument is refuted 
by what has happened in the past in 
the history of Canadian development. 
It will matter little whether the rail- 
way loses the grain to the steamships 
at Fort William or Churchill, and 
grain afloat on salt water will not re- 
quire rehandling short of its destina- 

















Lee 


tion, and will be in no danger of diver- 
sion in transit to foreign mills, foreign 
railways, and alien ports. 

Those who see disaster in every new 
development have always been with us. 
The pessimist has cried failure upon 
every major Canadian undertaking. 
These people always have failed to 
take into account the underlying factor 
of our Canadian development, namely, 
that the opening up of new districts of 
itself may be counted upon to provide 
the stimulus to expansion and facilities 
for development that in the end have 
always justified the means. Those 
who are fearful of the possible effect 
of the Hudson Bay route upon present 
facilities, both rail and water, might be 
heartened by a few figures which sup- 
port the belief that by the time the 
Hudson Bay route is in active commis- 
sion the natural increase in the busi- 
ness of the country will provide traffic 
for all, and work hardship to no exist- 
ing facility :-— 

In 1900, the railways of Canada car- 
ried 34,255,773 tons of freight. That 
figure includes freight interchanged be- 
tween Canadian railways, and includes, 
therefore, about twenty per cent of du- 
plications. In 1921], the railways car- 
ried 83,894,436 tons of revenue freight, 
and, in 1928, the volume had grown to 
119,227,758 tons. Both these latter 
figures are without interchange dupli- 
Prior to 1921, separate re- 
turns of railway traffic in Eastern and 
Western Canada were not available. 
In 1921, revenue freight loaded in the 
West—the line being drawn at the 
Manitoba boundary—amounted to 21,- 
952,360 tons, and in the East to 6l,- 
942,076 tons. In 1928, comparative 
figures were:—for Western Canada, 
39,161,191 tons, and for Eastern Cana- 
da, 80,066,567 tons. Those figures do 
not indicate that, as between Eastern 
and Western Canada, any interests 
have suffered in the development of the 
transportation business of the nation. 

At the beginning of the century, 


cations. 
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Two ton tractor hauling timber near Air Hole River, Churchill Harbor. 


grain for export was not moving via 
Pacific Canadian ports. In 1921, the 
movement began to assume substantial 
proportions, and 1,079,885 bushels 
went out that way. By 1928, this ex- 
port trade had grown to 89,976,747 
bushels. If the-greater part of this had 
not represented increased production, 
the volume going out through the head 
of the lakes should have been reduced 
proportionately. As a matter of fact, 
grain shipped through the’ head of the 
lakes last season was only 24 million 
bushels less than the quantity passing 
through in 1921. In that year, the 
movement was 250,899,739 bushels as 
against 226,823,672 bushels in 1928. 
Notwithstanding the Pacific movement 
referred to, there has been steady in- 
crease in eastern canal traffic. Gauged 
at three points, the growth of this busi- 
ness during the past quarter century 
has been substantial and progressive, 
as witness the following tonnage fig- 
ures :— 


Sault Ste. Marie—United States and 
Canadian Locks 
1921 
48,254,116 


1900 
25,643,073 


1928 
86,992,254 


Sam’s Creek, four miles from Nelson, Manitoba. 


Welland Canal 


719,360 3,076,422 7,439,617 
St. Lawrence Canals 
1,309,066 3,734,065 8,411,542 


The foregoing citations: have, of 
course, principally to do with the grain 
trade, but the success of the Hudson 
Bay route is not exclusively bound up 
in that trade. As the years go by and 
mixed farming becomes more general, 
the western farmer will have an in- 
creasing volume of general business 
that will be the better for the shorter 
haul through cool northern latitudes. 
Nor is the future of the route to be 
considered merely from the viewpoint 
of exports. It should have the same 
advantages to offer the import trade of 
the West, and, in the matter of through 
business, consideration is bound to be 
given to the appreciable shortening of 
the distance between Great Britain and 
the Far East that will result from the 
bringing of Manitoba into the same 
mileage relationship as Montreal in 
this occidental trade. The Bay route 
also will have its influence upon the 
coming industrial development of the 
West. There is so much potential 
power in our northern rivers, and so 
much cheap fuel in the extensive Al- 
berta coal areas, that industry cannot 
but be attracted, and he would be a 
bold man who would undertake to set 
bounds to the possible development 
which may result from the bringing of 
the mineralized coasts of the entire Bay 
into touch with these transforming 
agencies. There are other possibilities, 
including the fishery resources of the 
Bay, and the convenient prairie mar- 
ket. 

These considerations help to explain 
the attitude of Western Canada in re- 
lation to the Hudson Bay project. A 
great deal remains to be-done before 
the route can be considered to be estab- 
lished. The establishment of a new 
channel among the trade routes of the 

(Turn to page 369) 




















Photographs Courtesy, National Park Service 


The highest peak in Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. Jackson Lake is in the foreground. 


The Case for the National Parks 


An Account of Recent Struggles to Maintain High Standards for the National 
Parks System—Two National Parks Added in Seventieth Congress 


HAT national parks 
ottener in the news columns last winter 
than usual was not because more was 
doing in Congress than usual, but be- 
cause more of the doings had that touch 
of novelty which attracts newspaper 


appeared 


notice. 

The offer to the nation of three mil- 
lion dollars to buy up private holdings 
within national parks, for example, 
might have failed of a paragraph, but 
a Senator's objection to it lest he should 
have to sell his own little cottage in 
one of the parks inspired columns. A 
sensational Congressional fight about 
crowding the resplendent National 
Parks System with scores of areas far 
below standard, bringing protesting 
millions to their feet in most of the 
states, did not become “‘news” until a 
Senator heatedly referred to a Cabinet 
officer as a liar. 





By ROBERT STERLING YARD 


Executive Secretary, National Parks Association 
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Difference between National and State 
Parks 

To comprehend the National Park 
legislation that has made the Capitol an 
exciting arena since the last session of 
the Seventieth Congress begun in De- 
cember, one must distinguish between 
national and state parks. Instead of 
merely recreational areas as some still 
imagine them, national parks are areas 
of original unmodified natural condi- 
tions which are the finest scenically in 
the country of their several kinds, pre- 
served as a system from all economic 
uses for all time. In these, recreation 
is a secondary object, but it is the major 
object of state parks, which have no 
limitations of kind or quality. 

Out of these distinctions has grown 
a long and heated war in Congress. 
First it was power and irrigation in- 
terests seeking water inside park 





























boundaries that attacked the standards 
back in 1919. National sentiment de- 
feated these assailants in 1925. Now it 
is inferior localities trying to break into 
big company for profit’s sake. That 
would mean very great deterioration of 
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western votes by trading. It was not 
until a large body of Arkansans, arriv- 
ing overnight, had had an unannounced 
hearing before the Senate Public Lands 
Committee on February 1, 1928, that a 
fight of monumental size was disclosed 
to turn Ouachita Na- 





the System and irrepa- 





rable loss of prestige 
and quality. 

In both cases, the 
cause of war lies deeper 
than its stated objec- 
tive. Again local de- 
mand and national de- 
fense are met in deadly 
conflict. The bitter 
struggles before Roose- 
velt between state and 


: ; name. 
national sentiment for 


Theyre is constant strug- 
gle between 
mands and national inter- 
est. Lecalists want to give 
their lands to the nation 
for national parks in re- 
turn for their develop- 
ment and upkeep at na- 
tional expense and adver- 
tisement of the national 


tional Forest into a 
national park in oppo- 
sition to the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and In- 
terior, the chiefs of the 
National Forest and 
National Park Services 
and the thoughtful sen- 
timent of the country. 
Even the government 
knew nothing of it that 
first day. We first 


local de- 








possession of the for- 
ests are fought again for possession of 
the National Parks System. Localists 
want to give their lands to the nation 
for national parks in return for their 
development and upkeep at the national 
expense and the advertisement of the 
national name. People thinking 
nationally reply that country every- 
where else pays tribute to the local 
interest, but that this one small system 
alone is the nation’s Gallery of Scenic 
Masterpieces and must maintain for- 
ever the national isolation it has en- 
joyed from its beginning nearly sixty 
years ago. 

The localists appeal to Congress 
politically through their state delega- 
tions. National-thinking citizens scat- 
tered among all the states have organ- 
ized a mighty country-wide army of 
defense—an immense grouping of or- 


ganizations of innumerable kinds, 
scientific, conservational, patriotic, 


civic, women’s, fraternal, educational, 
business and sporting, under leadership 
of the National Parks Association, to 
fight every bill threatening the stand- 
ards of the National Parks System, no 
matter what it is or who is behind it. 
For, with one precedent created, the 
door will be opened to all. 


The Ouachita National Forest Case 


This is the same army, millions 
strong, which defeated the industrial 
assaults on the System in 1925, en- 
larged and enthused. 

When the Seventieth Congress con- 
vened in December, 1927, bills were 
introduced to create nine unstandard 
national parks, all but two in the South, 
where a dozen more’ under-class 
projects besides lay in waiting. One of 
these nine we knew would be chosen to 
make the precedent, and behind it 
would concentrate all the forces of 
localism in and out of Congress. But 
which would it be ? 

Later on we learned that for two 
months a small group of plotters had 
been secretly organizing the forces of 
the South and pledging northern and 


heard of it at midnight. 
That such a bill could fight such 
forces through two sessions of Congress 
and win seems impossible, but it did. 
That it slipped past the lax rules of 
the Senate was to be expected. In 
the House the fight was tense from its 
tempestuous start to February 25, 1929, 
when it passed. The localists won 
because politicians in the South saw in 
it the precedent for scores of little 
national parks making prosperity for 
home neighborhoods at the expense of 
the federal treasury—a modern rivers 
and harbors situation; and because of 
their industry in pledging other votes in 
trade before the bill’s disastrous hidden 
purpose became generally recognized. 
But even then it could not have won 
at a session attended by say 365 out 
of the 435 members of the House be- 
cause, after fourteen months labor, 
their strength was only 180 votes. As 
the second session neared its end, tele- 
grams centered upon the House from 
every corner of the country summoning 
all members to the floor to vote down 
this bill whenever it should be called. 


The leaders of localism 
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dred and fifty early lunchers arrived in 
time to vote, including Ouachita’s total 
pledged strength. The others present, 
seventy in number, voted against the 





bill. Thus it passed in spite of a ma- 
jority sentiment against it in the 
House. 


A Powerful Combine 

Never in my experience has there 
been so close, active and powerful a 
combine. The water-power people 
kept their fight up nearly five years and 
their lobby was said to be the costliest 
and strongest in Washington. But 
water power, with millions of dollars 
worth of bonds and stock to sell to the 
public, had to fight from under cover. 
These Ouachita people didn’t. Out in 
the open with a Congressional nucleus 
of the South, with many outside their 
natural group (including a majority of 
the Public Lands Committee) tied up 
with pledges, with Senator Robinson 
leader, Senator Caraway, orator in the 
Senate, and Representative Wingo, 
orator in the House, with Representa- 
tive Sam Hill of Washington (so as to 
divert attention from the South) han- 
dling the situation in the Public Lands 
Committee, they went for it from the 
first like Cossacks—shouting while 
they charged. They attacked by name, 
sparing none. 

As a matter of fact Representative 
Hill was part of the camouflage, for he 
is an Arkansan by birth and education. 
It must have been Arkansas, not his 
foster State of Washington, that he 
represented in this fight, for nothing 
could possibly so injure the prestige 
and prosperity of Mount Rainier 
National Park (or any other national 
park of the first order of magnificence ) 
as to have the fame of its System un- 
dermined, weakened, and perhaps de- 
stroyed by dilution with inferior units 
—one inevitable result of localist suc- 





cess. 





became seriously 
alarmed and with rea- 
son. 

Offsetting the call 
from home, however, 
was not so difficult. We 


of 


fense 


In fighting for the de- 
the National 
Parks System there is a 
war solely between differ- 
ent points of view, not 


But President Coolidge 
Vetoed the Bill 

We foresaw the cer- 

tain end long enough 


P ae ae head to suggest that 

: against individuals or “% 4 : 

had based our fig re a na- 
ght localities. there should be a na 


principally on the op- 


tional appeal to Presi- 








position of the Secre- 
taries of Interior and Agriculture to 
the Ouachita bill. To convince a suffi- 
cient number of unpledged members 
that these Secretaries had changed 
their minds and no longer cared 
whether or not the bill passed would 
accomplish that. A man dropped off 
the Little Rock express a few days later 
and called on a certain number of 
Representatives, and it was done. Our 
frantic overnight circular to House 
members in denial was probably 


scarcely noticed in the rush of the 
session’send. The bill was called after 
two o’clock on February 25. Two hun- 





dent Coolidge for a 
pocket veto. It came from every other 
part and corner of the country with im- 
mense spirit, and the President’s last 
act, albeit negative, was one of the most 
important of his career to the well- 
being of the country and to posterity. 

As pointed out by Representative 
Don Colton of Utah, chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee of the House, 
the Ouachita disaster, had it been con- 
summated, would have upset irrevoca- 
bly the entire recreational thinking of 
the country. The direction and even- 
tual fate of national forest develop- 
ment, and the vast importance of the 
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looming state park movement in the 
program of the future would have suf- 
fered grave distortion. The financial 
problem facing Congress would have 
been difficult and dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Movements ot the Quachita 
kind belong back in the dark ages of 


our national development. 


Fighting for a Point of View 

Which brings me to an observation 
of importance. In opposing Ouachita 
and its kind, the thinking people of the 
country are fighting neither men nor 
localities, but This is a war 
olely between points of view. There 
is not one of Ouachita’s Congressional 
who would not have eagerly 


ideas. 


warriors 
opposed it if the national conception 
had reached his mind before the local 
idea had possessed it. But once com- 
mitted, minds usually close to opposing 
ideas, and in this instance politics and 
neighborhood interest also coincided. 
The advocates of Ouachita must not, 
therefore, be charged with ignoble mo- 


tives. Doubtless each thought he was 
right. Even the Congressional tactics 
are not without distinguished prec- 


edent among professional politicians. 
The remedy lies in public education. 


The minds of Americans north, east, 
south and west are alike open to whole- 
some national conceptions, and the 
popular will, once aroused to action, in- 
evitably controls. When the thinking 





~ 





The Seventieth Congress proved. eru- 
cial in National Park history. The 
Ouachita battle, barely won by the Pres- 
ident’s pocket veto, may mark the con- 
clusion of the localist campaign. 

Bryce Canyon National Park in Utah 
and Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming added to the system. 








people of the South fairly grasp the 
historical national park conception, 
their representatives in Congress will 
promptly reflect the change. 

Meantime, if the thinking people of 
the country can continue to prevent 
passage of bills which actually destroy, 
we can await with equanimity the grad- 
ual establishment of normal perspec- 
tives. Judging by happenings in other 
parts of the country, it will not need a 
long time. Ideas propagate fast in the 
age of the automobile, airplane and 
radio. 
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What About the Next Congress? 

We are constantly asked what will 
happen in the next Congress. That the 
bill is now dead is generally believed, 
but it may be introduced again for use 
if opportunity should seem to favor. 
Most of the old nine, together with new 
bills, will probably be introduced in the 
Seventy-First Congress for readiness. 
But whether the campaign will actually 
be renewed, and if so which bill will be 
chosen for the precedent maker will de- 
pend on conditions after Congress 
shows its attitude. Seventy-five new 
members of the House replacing as 
many of the old Congress are a good 
deal of a problem. President Hoover 
and Secretary Wilbur are known to be 
national park idealists. A bill of the 
Ouachita kind, to become law, would 
have to have strength enough to repass 
over the President’s certain veto. 

Two National Parks Added 

So absorbing was this struggle that 
few noticed that the Seventieth Con- 
gress was, otherwise, an exceptional 
national park Congress. It added two 
new national parks, the first actual 
creations in nine years. 

Bryce Canyon National Park in cen- 

(Turn to page 365) 





Bryce Canyen National Park in central Utah is a small gorgeously 











Plateau country. 


colored and very marvelously sculptured niche in the Pink Cliff of the celebrated 

















» ECENTLY in the lobby of a 
i hotel several men came up to me and 
said, “Beck, you are from the Stock 
Exchange. I hope you can give us a 
few tips on the market.” 

I have been in the Stock Exchange 
nearly 12 years, and I had the courage 
to turn to one of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and ask him if a certain stock 
was a good buy. He turned to me, and 
said, “Cameron, never forget that you 
spell “Good Buy (or bye) two ways.” 


Human Element 

While I do come from that great 
financial institution, from the cross- 
ioad of financial America, I feel that I 
have a. more important subject to dis- 
cuss. I do not know of any subject 
now confronting us that is more im- 
portant in the building of an efficient 
industrial structure than the youth of 
today for the leadership of tomorrow. 

I was out at that great railroad con- 
ference in Sacramento last year, and 
never will I forget it, when the general 
superintendent of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad said to those executives, 
“Gentlemen, we can build new rail- 
roads, construct new engines, enlarge 
our terminals, but in the last analysis 
the success of the railroads of America 
depends upon the human element.” 

You can build great banks, you can 
build magnificent industrial structures, 
you can put in them vanadium steel 
vaults, but in the last analysis you 
have to depend upon the human ele- 
ment. 





Facing Shortage of Executives 

I was at a meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York a little 
while ago, and the speaker of the day 
was Mr. L. E. Pearson, former Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Standing there before a 
distinguished audience, Mr. Pearson 
said, “I have engaged the best research 
experts that I can find, and after the 
most exhaustive research during the 
past year or two, as far as I can see, 
America is facing a shortage of 125,- 
000 properly trained executives for the 


year 1930.” 





Observations 
_ Last year out of my own office, there 


“Address at the Pennsylvania District Conven- 
tion, at Uniontown, Sept. 24-26, 1928. 








Building with the Youth of Today 


‘Our First Job Is to Develop Good Citizens’’* 


By J. CAMERON BECK 


Personnel Director, New York Stock Exchange 


passed some fifteen thousand different 
people; not from New York State 
alone, but from every state in the 
Union, and from every one of the 
civilized countries in the world, step- 
ping into our office to ask the question 





J. Cameron Beck 


that, after all, we are all concerned 
about, “What about a job, how much 
does it pay, what are the hours?” 

May I say to you, that if, once out 
of a hundred interviews with youth I 
could get a youth at my desk to turn 
to me at the close of an interview and 
say to me, “Well, what are the oppor- 
tunities on this job,” I would be exceed- 
ingly thankful. Always it is the ques- 
tion, “How much is there in it? What 
are the hours ?” 


On our own payroll we have about 
eighteen hundred people, although we 
have direct supervision over about 
twenty-five hundred. We have sixty- 
two different vocations on our own pay- 
roll. In that group of workers is the 
largest number of high-school-age boys 
on any payroll of any financial institu- 
tion in the United States. 

A man does not interview in his own 
office fifteen thousand people in the 
course of a year, or be the responsible 
head for everything that has to do with 
employment, education of the worker 
on the job—for we have in our own 
Institute of Economics over six hun- 
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dred employees taking systematic in- 
struction five mornings and five after- 
noons a week—without recognizing 
that something in this land is happen- 
ing. 

Checking Up on Student Body 

I turned one day to the chairman of 
my own committee, the Committee on 
Arrangements, and I asked him if I 
might have permission to take my car 
and shoot out to the commuting zone 
of New York and see these school men, 
school principals, who are handling to- 
day the only thing out of which the 
America of tomorrow can be wrought. 
1 merely wanted to check up with them 
to find out if what I thought was hap- 
pening at my desk was being experi- 
enced by school men. I have been 
behind the doors of one hundred and 
twenty-five school men in New York. 
When I returned from Europe three 
years ago, I found on my desk seventy- 
two invitations from high school prin- 
cipals of New York State, asking if 
somebody or other would drop in and 
say a few words to their students from 
the businessman’s standpoint. 

I took those letters to the chairman 
of my committee, and handed them to 
him. He said, “I will read them.” 
Several hours later I went back, and 
Mr. Billings turned to me and said, “I 
have read every one of those letters. 
They present a tremendous field. 
What are you going to do about it?” 
I smiled and said, “I don’t think it is 
up tome.” The Governor of the Stock 
Exchange said to me the other day, “By 
the way, Beck, what day of the week 
have you been slipping in here any- 
way?” I said, “Well, I have been try- 
ing to head-in on payday. But, in the 
spirit of modern youth, I think it would 
be a wonderful idea if you would send 
my check out to me.’” But Mr. Bill- 
ings turned to me with these significant 
words, “Beck, it seems to me it is the 
smallest thing that any business organ- 
ization can do in this hour, when 
morale is being so shot to pieces, to 
release any man on its staff that can 
go out and help the educator. If you 
want to go, go with our compliments.” 


Assisting School Instructors 
I took my car and proceeded to visit 
those seventy-two high schools last 
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year. I could stand here for an hour 
and not mention Wall Street, but bring 
to you a message from the heart throbs 
of these principals of this land of ours. 
I stood in the office.of a high school 
principal on one occasion when a well 
dressed woman came in, spoke pri- 
vately for a moment with the superin- 
tendent, and went out. He said to me, 
‘That woman is a social leader in our 
She came up to ask if I would 
discipline her sixteen-year old daugh- 
ter. I told her that her daughter is 
right here in school, but she said, ‘Her 
father hasn't time to talk with her, and 
I can’t do a thing with her any more, 
and thought perhaps you would be good 
enough to discipline her for me.” 


The 


town. 


principal of the high school 


another town I visited said to me, 
“Y este rday | stopped one of our most 
prominent women on the street and 
aid to her, ‘What about the absence 
of your daughter from school?’ She 
said, ‘She is ill in the hospital.’ I said, 
‘I mean the one that goes to high 
school.’ She said, ‘She is the one.’ I 
said to her, ‘My good woman, I have 


been talking with your daughter 
down on the corner She said, 
‘Oh, well, I thought that was 
as good an excuse as I could offer for 
her absence.’ ”’ 


just 
Street 


do« tor, 


I was standing on the platform of 
a high school auditorium out in Kansas 
years speaking to seventeen 
hundred youngsters, giving them noth- 
ing new, but talking to them about the 
old fundamental virtues of honesty 
and truthfulness. I had not left the 
platform before the high school prin- 
cipal stepped up to me and said, “That 
honesty stuff you handed out is all 


two ago, 


right. But yesterday morning I stood 
there and told them that from that day 


on I did not want a single one of them 

‘ , = 

to bring a written excuse from home. 
Adult Inefliciency 


Talking over the problem with a 
university professor of Massachusetts 


not long ago—it is very easy to get 
into a discussion now on the subject “ail 
the revolt of youth—he said, “Last 


night I came home from the university 
with a wonderful s speech on my chest. 
When I got it off, my eighteen-year- 
old daughter said, ‘Father, do you hap- 
pen to know any generation of Ameri- 
cans which brought this country into 
such a your generation?’ ” 
And he sat back without a word. 
Talking with Bishop Cook of the 
Diocese of Delaware about this sub- 
ject, he said to me, “I think the real 
problem of the hour is not so much a 
problem of juvenile delinquency as 
much as it is a problem of adult in- 
efficiency,” and somehow or other I 
think the Bishop is about right. From 
the contact I have had from coast to 


mess as 
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coast and carrying on correspondence 
with over three hundred thousand of 
these boys and girls scattered in many 
states, I think America has in her 
schools today and we have on our pay- 
rolls today as fine boys and girls as this 
country has ever had. 

I would not overlook the fact, how- 


ever, that youth is facing a serious 
problem. It has been six years since 


Seymour M. Cromwell, then President 
of the Stock Exchange, a man who was 
a daddy three hundred French 
orphans, said to me, “Beck, you have 


to 


had a chance to see a lot of things 
happen to the youth in the financial 


district. I have just been wondering 
if I could gather in the Governor’s 
room some of our leaders of affairs in 
finance and on the Stock Exchange, if 
you would be willing to say a few 
words to them.” I said, “You just let 
me get to that group of men.” 

No man works in my town with his 
eyes and ears open without learning a 
few things. If I want to find out what 
goes on in a town, I forget the banker, 
the preacher, the teacher; all I want is 
three high school students at a soda 
fountain. 


How “High Spot” Men Started 

I said, ““Lead me into that Govern- 
ing Committee room.” So one day he 
brought in seventy-eight of what I call 
the “high-spot’” men of America— 
seventeen presidents of banks, fourteen 
vice-presidents, presidents of four con- 
tinental railroads. About that time 
the expression, “Let George do it” was 
very much in vogue. And George was 
there, the little George that had started 


life in the butcher shop at $3.00 a 
week, who, coming ews the eyes of 


one who would lend a helping hand, 
and give a bit of fatherly advice, had 
taken the examination, entered West 
Point; the little George who had 
picked up the Pacific Ocean and put it 
into the Atlantic Ocean—General 
George W. Goethals. 

There was also present a man who, 
as a little lad, had graduated from com- 
mon school and later from high school, 
who did not have one bone to rub 
against another, but a kindly man had 


touched him on the shoulder and said, 
“Come on, get a college education. re 
The boy said. ‘I have no money.” His 


friend said, “Write a letter to some 
college presidents.” One evening he 
went down into his county seat city and 
there he knocked on the door of a 
lawyer’s office, and handed him a letter 
he had received from one of the college 
presidents. He said, “If you will loan 
me $282, with these arms of mine I can 
get a college education.” He must 
have been a regular lawyer and had 
the two hundred and eighty-two dol- 
lars. Anyhow he staked the boy. I 


saw across the years that day the chair- 
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man of the board of the second largest 
national bank of the United States. 

I told that story last spring at a 
college in New York. The president 
stopped me as I left the platform and 
said, “I am glad you told that story.” 
He said, “Do you see that magnificent 
dormitory building across the campus ? 
I thought you might like to know that 
the little country boy of whom you 
spoke built that dormitory and pre- 
sented it to the college.” 


Correcting False Impressions 
I don’t suppose there is any section 


of the United States that is more 
grossly misunderstood than Wall 
Street. 


I was out West a little while ago, at 
a meeting of the Chamber of Com- 


merce. A man stepped up to me and 
said, “I have changed my viewpoint 


today about the Wall Street men.” I 
asked, “In what way?” He said, “I 
have always pictured those bankers 
and brokers on Wall Street as just 
squeezing the life blood out of the men 
of the country.” I said, ““The fact is, 
Wall Street is a very human place ; 

and being a human place, once in a 
while they have it slipped over on 
them. Anyhow, a little while 
some one must have handed them a 
good one. They sent out to your home 
town, went across the street to that lit- 
tle bank, and said to John McHugh, 
“Today we have made you President 
of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York City.’” He said, 
“John McHugh has been my chum 
since boyhood days, and there has 
never developed a more outstanding 
figure than John McHugh.” 

The fact is, that Wall Street is noth- 
ing more than a hand-picking of the 
M: ain Street of America, men of char- 
acter, men of ability, men who have 
stood the test and come through, and 
if anything is wrong with Wall Street, 
something is wrong with Main Street. 


ago 


Guiding the Youngster 

After that meeting in the Govern- 
ing Committee room that day, they 
gathered there to discuss one subject 
frankly and without camouflage; you 
cannot get by with it in the street. The 
subject they discussed was the conser- 
vation of youth of the financial district 
in relation to the leadership of Ameri- 
ca. As a result of that meeting five 
days later I was seated around the 
table with a group of those men in the 
Bankers’ Club, and they discussed the 
modern relation of the problem of 
those boys. As a result, they called 
upon the City Board of Directors of 
the Y. M. C. A. of New York. They 
said, “If you will put a man down in 
Wall Street to be a friend of those 
boys, we will pay the bill.” I wish I 

(Turn to page 363) 
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Part of the crowd of Rotarians, Kiwanians, and visitors who attended 





the memorial service at the Harding Memorial in Stanley Park. 





Harding Memorial Scene of Meeting 


MEMORIAL service was held 
May 6 during the Convention of Ro- 
tary International District I, which 
convened at Vancouver, B. C., at the 
Good 


Harding International 
Memorial. 

The entire membership 
of the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver participated in 
this occasion, furnishing 
over one hundred auto- 
mobiles. The principal 
speaker was the Inter- 
national President of Ro- 
tary, I. B. Sutton, the re- 
sponse being made by G. 
Roy Long, Past President 
of the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver. 

The ceremony was most 
impressive. Details of 
the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police flanked 
either side of the monu- 
ment and one of the bu- 
glers sounded “The Lost 
Post” and “Reveille,” the 
former in memory of the 
late President and the lat- 
ter to signify the spirit of 
international friendship 


kindled in the eloquent 
address delivered by 
Harding at 


President 





By HARRY NOBBS 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B.C. 


Stanley Park, Vancouver, on July 26, 
1923. 

Greetings from International Secre- 
tary Parker were read at the occasion 
by President George McCuish of the 
Vancouver Rotary club. 


Will 


Rd Base 


a a a = 
celeteieteendienimiamenhiameneasesaneamtiane 


_— 


Seng tates acetates 





Left to Right: Rev. G. O. Fallis, Vancouver; I. B. Sutton, President, Rotary Inter- 
national; G. Roy Long, Past President, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver; J. D. Casper, 
Governor, District 1, Rotary International, Walla Walla, Washington. 
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In order that we of Kiwanis may not 
forget the motive back of the Harding 
Memorial, it is well to reprint the fol- 
lowing statement from the Rotary Con- 
vention program: 

“The Harding Memorial in Stanley 


Park, stands unique in all 
history as one of the high- 
est tributes and 
graceful acknowledge- 
ments of international 
good will, ever tendered 
by one country to another. 
“Erected by authority 
of Kiwanis International 
through the voluntary 
subscription of its mem- 
bership in the United 
States and Canada—it is 
first of all an expression 
of love from Kiwanis in 
memory of a great Kiwa- 
nian, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Marion, Ohio and_ the 
twenty-ninth President of 
the United States. It is 
likewise a symbol of the 
broad-minded peace policy 
of President Harding and 
a recognition of his 
tolerance toward all. 


most 


(Turn to page 370) 








Beautiful Needles road and seenery in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


The Custer Battlefield Hiway 


hand 
scenic America’s 
Northwest, but a Kiwanian’s 
service has blazed a trail to this region 


O human wrought the 


wonders of 


oreat 
great 


spirit ot 


where the Creator’s firmament stands 


majestically in awe-inspiring grandeur 


—a canvas from a phantom brush. 
When W. D. Fisher, “Bill” to the 
Kiwanis club of Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, of which he is 
member, invites all Kiwa- 
nians to hit the highway 
for the Northwest he 
knows that he is taking on 
a big task, but that’s typi- 
cal of “Bull.” He has 
taken the Kiwanis go- 
getting spirit and in the 
last decade developed the 
most practical and best 
marked route to the two 
great National Parks, 
Yellowstone and Glacier, 
15Q0 miles of the most 
pleasure-giving automo- 
Bite road in America, ex- 


The Road a Kiwanian Built 


By ANDREW L. ROBERTS 


tending from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Glacier National Park. 

“Bill” is founder and Secretary- 
Manager of the Custer Battletield 
Hiway, and when you stop at Mitchell 
you will have an opportunity to see the 
world’s only Corn Palace and _ the 
world’s only Highway Building. All 

which has for a 


along this highway 





if ig oS 


The Custer Battlefield near Crow Agency, Montana. 
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slogan the friendly phrase ‘Where 
courtesy greets the stranger” you will 
find other Kiwanians ready to help you 
make yourself at home. At Billings, 
Montana, lives Edwin Grafton, Presi- 
dent of the Hiway Association and also 
Roy Hanson, Vice-President of the 
road. You will enjoy your stay in this 
beautiful cosmopolitan city of nearly 
17,000 population where 
there are numerous things 
of interest to be seen in 
and near the city. 

The road that a Kiwa- 
nian built came into being 
a decade ago when Fisher, 
then Secretary of the 
Sheridan, Wyoming, 
Commercial club started 
out posting signs on the 
Wyoming and Montana 
plains directing traffic to 
Sheridan. Fisher took the 
stand that a_ stranger 
would rather follow a 
poor road well marked 




















THE KIWANIS 


than the best road not marked. Up 
near Lodge Grass, Montana, on the 
Crow Indian Reservation he passed the 
Custer Battlefield. Here was an idea. 
A national] shrine, buried as it were 
from the world—the scene of the Cus- 
ter massacre. Probably few people in 
Sheridan, a bare seventy-five miles 
away, could have found their way to 
this historical spot. 

His vision materialized and today 
this National Highway takes you from 
the Middle West to the heart of the 
playgrounds of America, over which 
millions are traveling every year. 

Within a radius of 185 miles there 
were 44 gates to open and shut, no cul- 
verts or bridges, just a mere trail to 
follow. Today the Custer Battlefield 
Hiway is more than 70 per cent sur- 
faced the entire length. The Hiway 
passes through or touches five Indian 
reservations, six National Forests, 
three National Monuments and makes 
direct connections with three great 
National Parks, and has within fifty 
minutes drive two thousand seven hun- 
dred miles of trout streams at your 
disposal. 

The famous Scenic Bad Lands of 
South Dakota is one of the many in- 


oy 


teresting things to be seen as you travel 
over the Custer Battlefield Hiway with 
its rich fossil deposits and wonderful 
formations. It is a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Farther west the traveler enters the 
beautiful Black Hills region by way of 
the thriving city of Rapid City, 
the 1927 “summer capital,” with its 
wide streets, splendid hotels, business 
houses and fine homes. Here is Custer 
State Park, the largest state recrea- 
tional ground in America, covering an 
area of more than 100 square miles. 
Adjacent is the Black Hills National 
Forest with its game preserve, contain- 
ing many specie of wild game. This is 
the “Switzerland of America”, the 
beautiful cathedral spires, elongated 
vertical rocks and other unique forma- 
tions such as the Needle’s Eye, looking 
exactly like the product of the me- 
chanics art in steel. This huge eye is 
one of the countless spires of the 
Needles section and entices many of 
the more adventurous travelers to scale 
the mountain wall and climb through 
the opening. A natural tunnel, a score 
of times the heighth of your auto and 
just wide enough for safe passage, 
carries the Needles Highway through 
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the solid granite of the mountain wall 
to other interesting points of the trip. 

Sylvan Lake situated a mile above 
the level of the sea, Harney Peak, 7254 
feet elevation, the highest point east 
of the Rockies, all goes to make up a 
scenic grandeur too gorgeous to de- 
scribe in mere words. 

Within a short distance is the State 
Game Lodge, which was the summer 
home of President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

Numerous streams of clear cold 
water coming down from the mountain 
top, cascades, rapids and tumbling falls 
add ever-changing interest and beauty, 
while the angler finds pleasure in hook- 
ing the various specie of fine trout. 

In this region, situated in beautiful 
Elk Canyon, Creek Canyon, is Crystal 
Cave noted for its gorgeous crystal 
hangings and unique formations; also 
Wind Cave near Hot Springs with its 
many rooms of beautiful and awe- 
inspiring formations of crystal. 

The world famous Homestake Gold 
Mine at Lead—the mile high city—is 
a point of interest not to be overlooked. 

Spearfish Canyon with its sparkling 
mountain streams, waterfalls and scenic 
beauty, will make your visit worth 
while. 





Top, left to right: “Bill” opening the gates—no roads; W. D. “Bill” Fisher, originator and Secretary-Manager of the Custer Battlefield Hiway; 


Devil’s Tower near Carlisle, Wyoming. 


“A wonder not repeated elsewhere 


by Nature.” 


Bottom, left to right: Custer Battlefield Hiway building and 


headquarters at Mitchell, South Dakota; How the Custer Battlefield Hiway looks today. 














Clear, sparkling trout stream in the Big Horn Mountains near Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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of Sundance the traveler will see Sun- 
dance Mountain; Devil’s Tower, a 
natural obelisk towering a sheer 1200 
feet above the banks of the Belle 
Fourche River “a wonder not repeated 


Crossing over into Wyoming by way 


elsewhere by Nature.” 


Then comes the war-famed Powder 
River, “a mile wide, an inch deep and 
h only knows where it ends.” 

Then we view the Big Horn Na- 


with 
Sheridan, a beautiful city situated in 
ent of the Big Horn Moun- 


tains from which radiates roads lead- 


tional Forest, headquarters at 


the crest 


ing to many points of historical inter- 
est, where there are the famous “dude” 
lakes and 


lure the fisherman. 


ranches, many streams to 
Still westward near Crow Agency in 
the Custer Battleheld and 
Here the great 
George A. Custer in whose 


Montana 1s 


National 


] 


( emetery. 
Genera 
memory the Custer Battlefield Hiway 
is named and with whose name this 
region will be forever historically asso- 
ciated, made his last brave stand for 
This sacred spot 
marks a highlight in American military 
history and , 


western civilization. 


a crucial episode in the 
winning of the West. 

At the Crow Indian Reservation one 
will see the red man still dressing in 
costume and the Indian 
carrying her papoose on her 
back just as in the days gone by, selling 
beads and trinkets to the tourist or 
watching him with interest and amuse- 
ment. 

As one travels on west through the 
beautiful fertile valley of the Little 
Horn, grass covered hills and great 
helds of wheat greet the eye. Near 
Hardin, Montana, is located the largest 
wheat field in the world—11,000 acres 
of wheat in one mammouth field—a 
sight worth traveling many miles to 
see, 


his native 
squaw 


Then the beautiful City of Billings, 
Montana, the headquarters of the Bear 
Tooth National Forest and the gate- 
way to this “American Wonderland” is 
in the very heart of a region of scenic, 
historical and recreational attractive- 
ness. Within the region of che Bear 
Tooth National Forest will be found 
more than a score of mighty glaciers, 
including Grasshopper Glacier, a wal 
of ice hundreds of feet thick covering 
three square miles and containing mil- 
and interesting sight. It is a region 
unsurpassed for the vacationist. With- 
in this area are twenty-five peaks over 
12,000 feet high, among them Granite 
Peak, altitude 12,990 feet, the highest 
peak in Montana. 

Yellowstone National Park is world 
famous because of the geysers which in 


lions of frozen grasshoppers, a unique 


number and greatness surpass those of 
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all the rest of the world together. 
These, however, are far from being the 
park’s only charm. The beautiful 
vividly colored Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, the untouched wilderness 
of mountains, valleys, lakes and 
streams. Old Faithful plays often and 
regularly and is the most dependable 
as well as one of the most impressive. 
To the south rise the abrupt peaks of 
the Teton Mountains, their glaciered 
peaks rising 7000 feet in apparent per- 
pendicular. 

At Billings direct connection with 
Yellowstone National Park is made by 
taking the Billings-Cody Route to 
Cody, the home of Col. William Cody 
and the eastern entrance to the park, 
leaving via Gardner on the north en- 
trance strike the Custer Battlefield Hi- 
way again at Billings and passing 
through the great coal fields at Round- 
up, on to the thriving City of Lewis- 
town, situated in the heart of the vast 
oil and wheat area of Montana, bor- 
dered by the beautiful Snowy, Judith 
and Belt Mountains and within an 
hours’ drive of Crystal Lake which is 
6320 feet above sea level, a wonderful 
place to camp and fish. 

The world’s greatest Sapphire Mine 
is located near Hobson within one 
hour’s drive off the Custer Battlefield 
Hiway in Montana. 

Continue on through the Jefferson 
and Lewis and Clark National Forests 
where every variety of recreational op- 
portunities will be found and the 
scenery is unsurpassed, Ther on to 
Choteau. ; 

Entering tne Blackreet Indian Reser- 
vation where more than 3000 Blackfeet 
Indians still reside, Browning is their 
headquarters and one can always see 
large numbers of these interesting peo- 


(Turn to page 360) 





Bear Tooth National Forest, Montana. 
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WISH I were more refined. 
But alas! Most of us husbands on this continent 
keep our religion, our refinement and most everything 
else except our appetites in our wives’ names. 

I heard some one recently refer to a wild west movie as a 
horse opera. In the realm of opera, the horse variety is just 
my speed! I like Bilt Hart and Tom Mix better than 
Mary Garden and Galli-Curci. I shouldn’t, but I am of 
the earth earthy. I do like coloratura sopranos on the radio, 
though, for I have the fun of turning thent off. 

Deep in my midriff I have the idea that nobody likes 
grand opera. I don’t see how they can, so I always suspect 
of posing a person who says he does! 

I don’t even want to learn to like grand opera! If I 
learned to like it I would go, and I don’t want it because 
it bores me to death. 

I never met anyone, no matter how anti-puritanical, who 
didn’t frown on the pleasures of other folks. I pride my- 
self on my open-mindedness, my charity, my desire for 
personal liberty for myself and others, and on not interfer- 
ing with other people’s lives. But I don’t like to think of 
people getting all dressed up and going to opera. 

I am the same about some other things. My best buddy 
plays chess. Nothing irritates me more than to see two 
men sit down with a board full of little wooden or ivory 
idols, moving them hither and yon as they grunt and bleed 
inwardly. I don’t like chess because I can’t learn it. 

I am equally irritated over bridge. When I think of the 
time and money wasted, and the friendships and homes 
broken up over silly bridge games, it gets me all hot and 
bothered. It’s a wasteful and useless occupation of time 
and a wear and tear on brain and temper. I have never 
learned to play decent bridge so I don’t like it. 

Same way about golf! I belong to a good country club, 
and when I see the way men waste their time from business 
knocking a silly little ball around and trying to get it into 
eighteen different little tin cans and lying about it, I am 
worried and peeved. It costs a lot of money and serves no 
useful purpose. I can’t play golf. 

I do, however, have a sincere admiration for the man 
who plays a good game of poker. There’s a game for you! 
It involves mathematics and a knowledge of human nature. 
A good poker player is always a good fellow. He learns 
a lot while he is playing. I like to play poker. 

Then there is fishing! Nothing so relieves a man’s mind 
of the cares of business and is better for his immortal soul 
than the contemplative mood produced by fishing. Every 
man ought to be made to fish for three hours each week. 
I like to fish. And every man who doesn’t go swimming 
at least once a day is a narrow-minded ignoramus who is 
neglecting his body and missing one of the greatest treats 
that life affords. But I like to swim and am good at it. 

So I am quite human; wanting everyone else to do the 
things I enjoy and stop from doing those I don’t like. I 
am as narrow-minded as any other reformer and as 
prejudiced. That’s where we all slip. We try to make 
the rest of the world live by our standards whether they 
want to or not. It’s a form of egotism. We know how 
smart we are and think we know better than anyone else 
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about everything. It is disconcerting when we see how little 
progress we have made, considering how smart we are. 

Times I get worried about us reformers. When we die 
and go to heaven we won’t be very happy. Unfortunately, 
all reforms come from below; no man with four aces ever 
yells for a new deal. I guess reformers just have worse 
hangovers than other folks. 

But I started to write on opera. Man proposes and his 
wife disposes. My wife likes to wear the kind of clothes 
people wear at the opera, and so I have to go now and then. 
She wanted me to go recently. I forgot the tickets two days 
but couldn’t get away with that, so finally I bought seats 
for Carmen. I was so late getting them that we almost sat 
in the base drummer’s lap. I didn’t have as much fun out 
of that as I expected, however, for he didn’t have half the 
pep of a trap drummer in a jazz orchestra. 

I was close enough to study the man with the big fiddle 
and to wonder how he ever made the mistake of beginning 
to play a thing you couldn't take in an automobile without a 
trailer. A nice looking fat man interested me much because 
I couldn’t figure out what he was playing. I finally de- 
cided that the leader had benched him and that he might 
pinch hit for the flute player later on. 

He didn’t seem to have any musical instrument, although 
he had a rack in front of him. Through several acts of the 
opera he turned page after page of his music. Along about 
the third or fourth act he began to sit up and take notice. 
I got interested and began to look around to see who was 
slipping so I could tell what he was going to play. 

He got as alert as a setter dog close to quail. He looked 
at his music and then at the conductor. Then he got fairly 
aquiver. I saw him reach down on the floor beside him 
and pick up a short stick with a chamois skin knob on the 
end of it. Then he reached over and hit a long piece of gas 
pipe which was hanging on his music rack. 

It made a resonant gong which rang through the music 
of the rest of the orchestra. When he hit it just that once, 
he laid down his stick and looked around at the audience 
with a self-satisfied air, as though he expected them to break 
out in wild applause. But he had done his job. It wasn’t a 
big job, but if I understood any opera except horse opera, 
I am sure I would know that that particular gong had an 
especial meaning if rung at the right time and place. 

I was glad I went to the opera. I didn’t get much out of 
the rest of the music, but I have thought a lot about the 
man with the small job which he did with so much interest 
and so perfectly. I don’t suppose he was a wow with a 
fiddle or a saxophone, but as a right-moment-hitterof- 
gongs that fellow was a virtuoso. 

All through life, all through Kiwanis, all through every 
human institution are places which require the right man 
at the right moment. He may not be a wow as a speaker, a 
singer, or any of the other showy things, but if he does 
his one little bit at the right moment he adds a lot to the 
success of the whole. 

Not everybody can be the president of the club, or the 
distinguished hot air artist of the day. But every man can 
hit his little gong, do his little bit when he is called on. 

But I still like horse opera the best. 











$17,500,000 Fund for Child Welfare 


Senator Couzens of Michigan, Member of Detroit Kiwanis Club. 
Creates Children’s Fund of Michigan 


By ED S. SNOVER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan; 


IWANIAN “Jim” Couzens, 
United States Senator for Michigan 
and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit, through an irrevocable trust 
recently created, has provided a fund 
of $17,500,000 which is to be expended 
at the rate of $700,000 annually for 
twenty-five years to promote the gen- 
eral welfare ot children. 

The reation of the trust and the 
names of the trustees appointed by 
Senator Couzens to administer it were 
announced April 20 by officers of the 
trust. The announcement included a 
tatement that Senator Couzens had 
authorized his bankers to transfer to 
the trustees, as soon as their, organiza- 
tion had been completed, negotiable 
having a market value of 


$10 000,000. 


securitic 


The income on the principal sum, it 
is conservatively estimated, will amount 
to $7,500,000 during the twenty-five 
year period, making a total of $17,500,- 
000 which Mr. Couzens has ordered 
disbursed for the purpose to which it 
1S dedicated betore May e 1954, 

The trustees, incorporated under the 
laws of Michigan as the Children’s 
Fund of Michi- 
gan, a name chosen 
by Senator Couz- 
ens, are: M r. 
Couzens; his son, 
F rank Couzens; 
Dr. Hugo A. 
Freund, member of 
the Detroit Board 
of Health: Me- 
Pherson Brown- 
ing, president of 
the Detroit & Se- 
curity Trust Com- 
pany; William J. 
Norton, executive 
secretary of the 
Detroit Commu- 
nity Fund; and 
Judge Arthur J. 
Lacy and Clarence 
E. Wilcox, Detroit 
attorne ys. All 
trustees are mem- 
bers of the board 


of trustees of the Senator James Couzens, Detroit Kiwanian, signing the instrument creating the Children’s Trust of 
Michigan, through which he will give $17,500,000 for welfare work among children during the 


corporation. 


Editor, The Michigan Builder 


The officers of the corporation are: 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the 
board of trustees; Dr. Freund, presi- 
dent; Frank Couzens, vice president ; 
Mr. Norton, secretary; and Mr. 
Browning, treasurer. Judge Lacy and 
Mr. Wilcox are attorneys for the cor- 
poration, which held its organization 
meeting May I, in Detroit. 

In the instrument creating the trust, 
Senator Couzens directs the trustees 
and their successors to spend the prin- 
cipal and income of the fund “to pro- 
mote the health, welfare, happiness and 
development of the children of the 
State of Michigan, primarily, and else- 
where in the world.” 

The authority of the trustees in di- 
recting the expenditure of the fund is 
not limited by Mr. Couzens, except as 
to the fundamental purpose for which 
the money shall be spent. “It shall be 
within the scope of the foregoing pur- 


pose,” the trust instrument states, “to 
use, disburse and expend the fund in 
any manner which shall seem expedient 
to the trustees to effect such purpose, 
including study, publication, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of charitable, 





mext twenty-five years, 
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educational and benevolent activities, 
agencies and institutions and the aid of 
any such activities, agencies and insti- 
tutions already established or hereafter 
to be established.” 

The trustees are directed to disburse 
approximately $700,000 during each 
fiscal year of the life of the trust. If 
they deem it inadvisable to spend the 
stated amount during any fiscal year, 
they are directed to spend the unex- 
pended portion during the following 
fiscal year, together with the $700,000 
allotted to that year. The fiscal year 
starts May 1, Child Health Day, and 
closes April 30. 

“The objects of this foundation will 
be broad in their scope, though limited 
solely to the problems and diseases of 
children,” Dr. Freund said recently in 
a statement outlining the purposes for 
which the fund will be used. 

“Mental hygiene and child guidance 
clinics will be encouraged, vocational 
and educational problems will receive 
attention, plans for properly super- 
vised group recreation will be assisted, 
and dietetic, hygienic, nutritional and 
other subjects bearing on the health of 
children will be in- 
vestigated when- 
ever and wherever 
an indication for 
the need of their 
study 
said, 

“There are op- 
portunities for 
more adequate 
health programs 
for children, par- 
ticularly in the 
rural districts. It is 
evident that much 
sickness, suffering 
and retarded de- 
velopment result 
from lack of prop- 
er care of the 
teeth of children 
and the inaugura- 
tion of a move- 
ment in Michigan 
Photo by Bachrach tO Prevent this con- 
dition is one of the 

(Turn to page 372) 
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Club Building in Summer Months 


F you had the privilege at the Milwaukee Convention 

of hearing the forceful and inspiring message of Bill 

Johnston of Montreal on “Extension—The Ever New 
and Great Adventure of Kiwanis,” I feel certain that there 
has been born afresh in your heart a desire for Kiwanis 
extension and there has been created in you an attitude of 
will that will lead you to make an aggressive effort to build 
more new Kiwanis clubs and to begirt your work right now 
even if we are in the midst of the summer months. 


If you failed to hear this exceptional address, you missed 
one of the greatest messages on extensiom that has ever 
been delivered in Kiwanis. Therefore, you should not fail 
to read this address when it comes to you in the post-con- 
vention issue of the Magazine for August. We believe that 
if you read this message, you will certainly get busy on the 
job of extension without delay even if the summer months 
are upon us. 


The building of new clubs has always had somewhat of a 
slump in July and August. It has become somewhat of a 
habit to think that new clubs cannot be built during the 
summer as successfully as at other times. This attitude we 
have too long accepted. This year we desire to change it. 


In fact, in many sections it would seem that during the 
summer months the conditions were far better for success- 
ful work in the sponsoring and building of new clubs. The 
roads are surely better in many places, making it easier to 
visit neighboring towns and making it possible for larger 
delegations to help. Therefore, on the part of many clubs 
the summer time brings a better opportunity for participa- 
tion in extension promotion and there should be an increase 
rather than a decrease of activity in the sponsoring and 
building of new clubs. 


We do not believe that there is any necessity for a retard- 
ing of extension activity during the summer time if Ki- 
wanians will but apply to this phase of Kiwanis activity the 
same principles as they apply ir their business or industrial 
activities. When a business or industry is confronted by a 
seasonal slump or inactivity, the best brains of the organiza- 
tion at once seek to develop ways and means of adding new 
lines of goods or new lines of manufacturing which will 
bring sales or production up to normal. In some cases, this 
extra effort not only leads to normal activity but results in 
sales or production that surpasses other periods of the 
year. But it takes thought and hard work to change the 
trend instead of submit to it. 


Applying this same principle to Kiwanis, especially in 
the matter of sponsoring and building of new clubs, we 
urge all district and club leaders to use their best abilities in 
planning an aggressive work in extension during July and 
August so that during this summer Kiwanis may enjoy an 
expansion. Instead of failing as usual to build the normal 
number of clubs, let us seek to succeed in building even more 
clubs during these months than in the best of winter 
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months. I am sure that this can be done if the minds and 
wills of our Kiwanis leaders are only set to the task. 


In spite of the emphasis placed upon extension during 
the past convention year through the official administrative 
policy, “Aggressive "Freatir of Extension,” we did not 
build during that year quite as many clubs as during 
the previous year. We appreciate the increased activity in 
many districts which led to excellent results. We are not 
unmindful of the earnest and sincere efforts made by others 
that did not during the past year lead to the building of any 
new clubs. We hope that these honest efforts will be con- 
tinued because we believe that they will finally be rewarded 
by the completion of new clubs. 


We regret, however, that in some sections—even the most 
potential in possibilities for extension activity—there was a 
failure on the part of many aggressively and enthusi- 
astically to enter upon the work of sponsoring with the 
result that in these fields where we had every reason to 
expect much extension activity there were but few clubs 
completed. 


The Special Committee on the Promotion of Extension 
appointed toward the close of the last convention year has 
been reappointed by President McDavid. Chairman Moore 
arranged a conference at Milwaukee of such members of the 
committee as were present at the convention and an aggres- 
sive campaign for the promotion of extension was outlined. 
The committee will immediately begin their activities in 
earnest. We hope that all district and club leaders will co- 
operate with this committee in seeking to make the present 
convention year an exceptional one in the expansion of 
Kiwanis. 

The best way to insure such a year is to begin immedi- 
ately, even if it is summer time. At once start the work 
of sponsoring and securing the petitions for new clubs. The 
racer who falters in the get-a-way is seriously handicapped 
in the winning of the contest. If our leaders allow two out 
of the twelve months to pass by before they start on their 
aggressive plans for extension, it is readily to be seen that 
Kiwanis suffers a handicap so far as making a record this 
year in extension is concerned. This handicap would un- 
doubtedly be hard to overcome. We would fail at the 
start. Besides, through the neglect of some opportunities 
during the two months of summer Kiwanis would unques- 
tionably fail to secure some new clubs that otherwise it 
could add to its roster and would, therefore, fail to give to 
those communities the advantages of Kiwanis. 


Ready! Set! Go!—for a busy and successful summer 
of building new clubs and for an exceptional year in Ki- 
wanis extension! 


he 














The Better Business Bureau Movement 


*“‘The Ultimate Reformers of Business Must Be the 


Business Men Themselves’”’ 


By GEORGE M. HUSSER 


Secretary-Manager, Better Business Bureau, Inc. 


ALVIN COOLIDGE, in an ad- 
dress before a convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, made the following pertinent 
statement: 

The ultimate reformers of business 
must be the business men themselves.” 

Much was said in the past about 
honesty and reform in business, but 
little was done to bring about this 
improvement until the business men 
themselves started it. The process has 
been gradual. It is only some fifteen 
years ago that an organized effort was 
made in this direction by American 
business men. 

Ihe first ones to “clean house” were 
the advertising men. This is logical 
because advertising is the mouthpiece 
of business and should speak the truth. 
As early as 1910, national distributors 
of merchandise and securities, and pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers 
in America, began to discuss the ele- 
ment of untruth in advertising. 

At that time advertsing rules were 
much like the old boxing rules and 
there was much hitting below the belt. 
By 1916 laws dealing with false ad- 
vertising had been passed in twenty- 
two states. 

In the meantime it was pointed out 
that educational efforts must be em- 
ployed: (a) to raise the standards of 
and (b) to build greater 
public confidence in it. Business; 
through the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World formed advertising 
vigilance committees, which are now 
known as Better Business Bureaus, 
throughout the country. 

The first Better Business Bureau 
was formed in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in 1914. The second was formed 
in Indianapolis in 1915. A year later 
the third was started in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Today there are forty-seven 
Bureaus located in the principal cities 
of the United States and a National 
Better Business Bureau in New York 
City. 

Largely through the efforts of these 
Bureaus, the advertising statutes have 
been enforced and confidence-building 
educational work effectively carried on. 
Advertising is no longer a verbal slug- 


advertising ; 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ging match. Circus methods of bally- 
hoo and barter have been put on the 
back shelf of legitimate business never 
to be used again. Today ninety-five 





Georg e M . H usser 


per cent of all advertising is truthful 
and constructive. 

Fostered, manned, and financially 
supported by organized business, the 
Bureau movement has slowly but 
surely eliminated misleading advertis- 
ing, unfair tactics, unfair contracts, 
competitive knocking, commercial brib- 
ery, and similar ills of business and 
has increased, to a large extent, public 
confidence in American advertising and 
American business. This has _ been 








AST April a meeting of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska, 
was held, sponsored by the Business 
Standards Committee of the club, at 
which time about two hundred repre- 
sentative business men of the city were 
guests. At this meeting Mr. George 
Husser, author of this article, spoke 
of the work of the Better Business 
Bureau as it is handled at Kansas City, 
in the hope that such a bureau would 
be organized for Omaha. The Kiwanis 
club provided the occasion for the pre- 
sentation of the subject. 
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done, not by soap box oratory and 
legal prosecutions, but by man-to-man 
persuasion, constructive criticism and 
accurate reasoning. Only as a last re- 
sort has prosecution been used, because 
the intelligent business man realizes 
that the Bureau is working for his ulti- 
mate interests. 
How the Work Is Divided 

Generally speaking, the work of the 
Better Business Bureaus has been di- 
vided into two definite sections, finan- 
cial and merchandise. In the financial 
field the Bureaus are doing their best to 
teach persons to investigate before they 
invest in securities of doubtful nature. 
The Bureaus invite investors to ask 
for facts and data before investing, 
and such information is given without 
cost to the investor. It is because of 
such inquires that financial frauds have 
been exposed. The tremendous finan- 
cial loss sustained by the general public 
each year due to investments in fake 
securities had been reduced consider- 
ably through investigations and ex- 
posures through the Bureau. 

In the merchandise field the work 
must be, and is, cooperative. Where 
the Bureau has created sales resistance 
against fraudulent and highly specula- 
tive promotions in the financial field, 
it has overcome such resistance in the 
merchandise field. 

Business, acting through its agent, 
the Better Business Bureau, during the 
past ten years, has reduced materially, 
unfair competition; lowered advertis- 
ing and selling costs; increased the 
value of advertising by constantly im- 
proving all advertising; promoted 
public confidence in business ; removed 
unjust suspicion and misunderstanding 
between competitors; decreased the 
waste of money in spurious advertising 
mediums and has made thousands of 
investigations each year of complaints 
against sales methods and the advertis- 
ing of many stores. 

Herbert Hoover says that “the most 
potent force in society is its ideals.” 
The Better Business Bureau work 
proves President Hoover’s point. The 
ideals of business have shown a general 
improvement which has been most 

(Turn to page 371) 
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Vocational Guidance 


A single good illustration drives home a fact better than 
an hour's argument. ‘The cartoon has a hundred times 
more influence in an election than the most able editorial ; 
a story is much more telling in an address than a well- 
rounded statement of fact. 

The Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee has a Vocational 
Guidance and Placement Committee which realizes fully 
these rather trite statements. It has produced a short, 
snappy play called “Vocational Guidance” which has only 
five characters and uses so little scenery that it can be 
staged anywhere. 

Cheerfully and joyfully it brings home to man and 
boy, woman and girl the salient facts about vocational 
guidance, and is published by Kiwanis International to be 
produced on appropriate occasions by every club in the 
country. 

Present day civilization presents no greater tragedies than 
those of the boy or girl who takes jobs without thought for 
the future instead of planning a career for the future as 
well as for the present. 

Floaters, drifters, failures might have been eliminated 
almost entirely had they been steered into congenial occu- 
pations at the outset of their careers. Tied into this little 
playlet is the very essence of vocational guidance ; ; it will be 
of inestimable good in any community where it is produced. 

Every Voc ational Guidance Committee should produce 
it where it will do the most good. If it steers just one boy 
or girl into the right path for a successful and happy life 
it will be well worth the effort of any club. 
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Of course you are glad you are a Kiwanian, but 
ws anyone else? 
*«@ De: 


Investments 


If some chap you had never seen before walked into your 
shop, office or store and asked you to loan him a thousand 
dollars, would he get it? Not so anyone could notice it. 

If he told you he would pay it back in a short time with 
a thousand or five hundred dollars profit would you pass 
him the check? Not while you were conscious. 

You would have to know him from A to Izzard, his 
proposition from Dan to Bersheeba, his security from mid- 
night to breakfast, or words to that effect. 

Yet every day in every city on this continent men are 
doing just ‘that thing and getting away with it and the 
money they borrow. The estimate of the amount of money 
obtained through the sale of worthless stocks is so high 
that the figures are meaningless to the average man. 

It is highly important to investigate every detail of a 
stock proposition. The men who have worth-while stocks 
to sell, the legitimate investment salesmen, court such in- 
vestigation. Only the sky blue stock salesman uses high 
pressure and hurry-up methods. 

The man who has a thousand dollars also has a banker. 
Investing is his business just as some other occupation is 


yours. The safe and sane way to invest money in stocks 
is to refer the salesman to your banker and to buy only on 
his advice. This is a part of the service of every bank 
which they are glad to render any depositor. 

Many bitter dollars are shed yearly by men who bought 
stocks hastily without proper investigation. 


¢ D 
Misery’s love for company ts never reciprocated, 
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Business On -A Cash Basis 


One town of 1,500 inhabitants in Nebraska is attempting 
an experiment which will be watched with interest by re- 
tailers all over the country. Its stores have all changed 
from a credit to a cash basis. 

Thirty business concerns, including stores, newspapers 
and professional men signed an agreement to go on an 
absolutely cash basis on and after a certain date. After 
a few months not one man has gone off the list. 

The date was announced one month in advance, to give 
credit customers a chance to meet the change. Although 
delivery systems were continued, all goods were sent only 
for cash in advance and all mail orders C. O. D. 

Business was dull the first month after the change, but 
was back to normal the second month. The general feeling 
among retailers is that the plan is a success, with the great 
advantage of being able to discount bills and eliminate the 
bad feeling frequently engendered through debates over 
overdue accounts. 

This is but another phase of the world-wide fight by 
independent retailers against the mail order houses and the 
cash and carry chain stores. The adoption of the cash basis 
enables the indepe ndent retailer to compete more nearly 
with low prices. 

Herein lies food for thought for the Kiwanis club in the 
small city. Later reports from this hustling Nebraska 
town will be read with interest. Another “noble experi- 
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Wise men do not take up the bare head fad. 
It’s easter to check a hat than a head cold. 


< D 
Two Flags 


Kiwanis is international. There are two nations in the 
organization ; two nations which love each other because of 
international organizations like Kiwanis. 

Rarely has a citizen of the United States visited a Ki- 
wanis club in Canada without finding at the speakers’ 
stand, the flag of his own country as well as that of Canada. 
He knows what a thrill this gave him and what a feeling 
of good fellowship was stirred in. his heart when he saw 
the Stars and Stripes. 

It is a sad fact that the farther you get from the Cana- 
dian line in the United States, the less likely you are to 
find at the speakers’ table the Union Jack beside Old Glory. 
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Canadians love their flag as much as citizens of the United 
States love theirs. They get the same thrill when they 
see it in the United States as the men of the United States 
do when they see theirs in Canada. 

Canadians returning from visits in the United States 
have expressed disappointment at not seeing their flag 
displayed in Kiwanis meetings. They had a right to feel 
disappointed. Every club in the States should display 
both flags at every luncheon. It is a poor rule which does 
not work both ways. 

Hundreds of citizens of the United States tour Canada 
every summer. No Kiwanian should ever start on a tour 
of Canada without obtaining from his secretary a list of 
Canadian towns with Kiwanis clubs. If he has not visited 
a Canadian club he has little idea of the cordiality and 
welcome he will receive at Canadian hands. 

Americans touring in Canada often run foul of the law 
through ignorance. A few moments’ conversation with a 
Canadian Kiwanian may save a tourist a lot of trouble, as 
many of their laws are different from those of the United 
States. 

While on the subject of the interchange of courtesies, 
it might be well to mention the bad taste of American 
tourists displaying their flag on the radiator caps of their 
automobiles. It is not only a violation of law, except 
under certain conditions, to display a flag of a foreign 
nation inside the borders of another country, but what is 
yet worse, it is a violation of common courtesy. 

It is proper for a Canadian to fly the flag of his country 
on his automobile if he adds to the display an American 
Flag as soon as he crosses the border. The reverse is 
equally true, but less frequently recognized. 

There is a lot of silly talk of friction between Great 
Britain and the United States. Every little exchange of 
courtesy between the Kiwanians under the flags of their 
two nations oils the machinery and prevents useless fric- 
tion. Every little act of discourtesy irritates some hot- 
headed person on one side of the line or the other and 
creates talk which adds to the friction. 

Let Kiwanians on both sides of the border remember 
that the fundamental of the organization we love is the 
Golden Rule. Let us each do in or toward the other coun- 
try that which we would they should do unto us. Thus 
Kiwanis will continue an agency for peace and harmony 
and not cause ill feeling, between these two great nations 
who have lived side by side for years as the world’s best 
example of friendliness between countries, 
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It is a wise crack that knows its own author. 
This one, for example, was stolen! 
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(Compulsory Insurance 


In the April issue of THe Kiwanis MaGazine ap- 
peared an editorial on this subject to which several Ki- 
wanians in the insurance business protested. 

Vhere is no doubt of the need of some remedy for the 
oft repeated experience of having a beautiful new car 
damaged by financially irresponsible drivers: the perfectly 
natural protest by insurance men is against enforced lia- 
bility insurance provided by the state or province, as in 
Massachusetts. They say this experiment has not been 
a success, although it is still in force. It is contended that 
this plan merely shifts the burden from the irresponsible 
or drunken driver to the state or other insurance carrier, 
and that such drivers become more irresponsible knowing 
that no matter what happens the damage they do will be 
taken care of by the insurance carrier. 

The editorial in question was not intended to solve this 
problem, but to provoke thought. It succeeded in its 
purpose. 


MAGAZINE 


Every Kiwanis club should be a forward looking or- 
ganization, anticipating as far as possible the problems 
arising in our present day complex civilization. Thought 
and discussion on this and similar problems are of benefit 
to the public. Men who have made a life study of insur- 
ance and of law should be invited to discuss this subject 
in all its phases, that those interested in civic welfare may 
become better posted than was the writer of the editorial. 

Let us conclude this comment by quoting the last para- 
graph of the editorial; “The matter is worth discussing 
before Kiwanis clubs by those authorized to speak, as state 
required liability insurance or something very like it is 
peeping at us from just around the corner.” 

“<¢ D 
A man who lives exclusively for his own selfish 
interests usually works against them. 


July, 1929 
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Wildflower (Conservation 

Older men in Kiwanis can remember when it was con- 
sidered quite the thing to provide a small boy with a 
Flobert rifle or a single-barreled, muzzle-loading shot gun 
and turn him loose. With these, sling shots and air rifles, 
he went through bosky dell and leafy tarn seeking what 
he might kill. He was the living embodiment of that man 
who said, “It’s a lovely day. Let’s go out and kill some- 
thing!” 

Birds, snakes, chipmunks, anything which wore scales, 
feathers or fur was game to the uneducated young savage. 
Kill he did until the bloody corpses of God’s little ones lay 
about the countryside. In schools and Boy Scout gather- 
ings the modern youngster has been taught better. Bird 
life is increasing and insect life less devastating as a result. 

Another and more difficult campaign of education has 
now been taken up. With the advent of the automobile 
the range of Sunday rambles was multiplied by a hundred. 
Without proper education there will soon be few if any 
wild flowers left along our highways. It is an all too com- 
mon sight to see the homeward bound automobile loaded 
with dogwood or whatever wild flower is in season, carried 
home to decorate the house for a day or two. Thousands 
of others who pass along that devastated highway are de- 
prived of their beauty for that and many future seasons. 

The bird-saving crusade was greatly aided by the proved 
fact that song birds are useful allies of the farmers. No 
such practical appeal can be made in behalf of the wild 
flowers. They are of no practical utility whatever. But 
their esthetic value is incalculable. 

All over the country devoted men and women are now 
preaching the gospel of “live-and-let-live” as applied to the 
wildflowers. If the flowers are of no practical benefit they 
surely do no harm. No argument, therefore, can be ad- 
vanced against them. The argument for their preservation 
is that our children will have to inhabit a rather desolate 
earth if the destruction of the blossoms continues as it has 
since the advent of the automobile. Since everyone has 
been brought within easy reach of the wildwood certain 
species of attractive wildflowers have already been prac- 
tically exterminated in the vicinity of our cities. What is 
needed is to convert America to the gospel that esthetic 
value is solid and real value, and that common decency 
demands that the flowers which have been admired be left 
in the woods for others to admire. 

Undoubtedly there has been a beginning of enlighten- 
ment. It is a fact that certain species which were almost 
extinct a few years ago have begun slightly to increase 
here and there. Each spring there is a renewal of effort. 
But each spring there must be an increase of effort if the 
work of saving the flowers is to avail. 

Joyce Kilmer’s “Poems are made by fools like me, but 
only God can make a tree” cannot be too often repeated. 
The bird conservation campaign was successful ; so can this 
one be. 
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Public Utilities Are Not Monsters 


Their Biggest Job Is to Become Acquainted with the Public 


CIENTISTS tell us that they have 
evidence of the existence of man on 
this earth for 50,000 years, and more, 
and it is only within the last gen- 
eration, or the last 100 years, at the 
most, that men have begun to recognize 
and to utilize the natural forces which 
have brought about a previously un- 
imagined civilization. 

The first large scale application of 
electric energy was made about 35 years 
ago. The first electric street car used 
was 40 years ago, and the first use of 
the telephone was made about 50 years 
ago. In reflecting over these facts, the 
most remarkable feature about it was 
that all this was accomplished within 
one-tenth of one per cent of man’s exist- 
ence on this earth. This picture can be 
crudely illustrated if I were to bring 
before you a man who is 100 years old, 
whom I would tell you had obtained a 
state of development heretofore con- 
sidered impossible and then I were to 
advise you that for 99 years and 320 
days of his life he was absolutely ignor- 
ant and during the last 36 days of his 
life he had begun and completed his 
education. If the scientists are correct 
in their estimate, we have begun and 
reached our present state of education 
in the utilization of natural forces dur- 
ing the last 36 days of our 100 years of 
existence. 

The development of the science of 
electricity, which has resulted in the 
telephone, telegraph, radio, television, 
light and power, street cars, and a host 
of accompanying appliances, and which 
has wielded such a tremendous influ- 
ence on our modern civilization, is in- 
timately connected with a group of in- 
dustries known as public utilities, and 
which today rank among the foremost 
organized activities of the world. 


Fundamentals of Public Utilities 


The public utility business as oper- 
ated today is in most respects the same 
as any ordinary business and its man- 
agement is affected by the same eco- 
nomic forces and considerations as any 
other business, but in other respects it is 
essentially different from practically all 
other business. The two fundamental 
differences are: 

1. Public utilities have a practical 
monopoly on the territory in 





By MILTON A. VOORHIES 


Superintendent, Louisiana Public Utilities; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, Louisiana 


which they serve. 
2. Its business is regulated and 
controlled by the government. 

That these differences should exist is 
a natural development resulting from 
the very nature of the business. Public 
utilities can be defined as any business 
furnishing an essential service to the 
general community. When these com- 
panies were first organized their service 
was considered a luxury and then they 
began to be considered as a necessity. 

Considered as a necessity to practi- 
cally every home in the community, it 
is easy to understand the importance of 
supplying that service at the lowest 
possible cost. It is this consideration 
that has led to the establishment of 
monopolies for public utility companies. 
Any business man knows that if he had 
a monopoly of his buisness in the terri- 
tory which he serves that he could 
deliver his product to the consumer at 
a lower unit cost. This is primarily 
because it would be possible to distrib- 
ute his overhead and fixed charges 
over a larger number of units. This 
fact is true to a larger extent with 
public utility companies than with other 
businesses for the reason that overhead 
and fixed charges constitute a larger 
portion of the final cost of its product 
than in most any other business. 

The investment in a public utility 
will run from three to five times its 
annual gross revenue, but the invest- 
ment of the average business will 
usually run a fraction of its annual 
gross revenue. The chief reasons for 
this is that the product of most utility 
companies cannot be stored. An electric 
plant supplying a town having a peak 
load of 1000 KW would have to have 
an installed capacity of over 1000 KW 
generating equipment to take care of 
that peak load, although this load may 
not last for more than two hours per 
day, and for the other 22 hours the 
equipment is idle but the fixed charges 
are going on for every minute of it. 

The product could be made very 
much cheaper to the consumer if it were 
possible to install a 500 KW plant and 
then run that plant at capacity when 
the load was off and filling a storeroom 
from which to draw when the peak load 
would come on. Since it is impossible 
to accomplish this, it is necessary to put 
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in an investment in plant capacity suffi- 
cient to take care of the maximum de- 
mand, for that energy must be gener- 
ated at the instant that the demand is 
made for it by the consumer. 

It is for this reason that the term 
load factor is so important and has to 
be accurately determined in any con- 
sideration of rate structure. We have 
seen that for about 22 hours a day a 
great portion of the generating equip- 
ment in any central station is idle and 
that this very fact makes the fixed 
charges a most important part of the 
final cost of the product. The same 
conditions exist with telephones and 
street railways. 

It is very easy to understand that if 
the utility company did not have a 
monopoly on the business and that if 
these plants with their idle capacity 
would be duplicated and that the rates 
would be adjusted to such a figure as to 
pay fixed charges on two plants, that 
these rates would have to be higher or 
that the service would necessarily be 
poorer. On account of their large fixed 
charges therefore the economies to be 
effected by a monopoly are larger in the 
case of a public utility than in the 
ordinary business, but practically any 
business could affect some economy by 
a monopoly. The only trouble about 
that is that the savings thus affected 
would accrue to the company instead of 
the consumer. 


Governmental Control 


This brings us to the second funda- 
mental difference between a_ public 
utility company and an ordinary busi- 
ness; that of government control and 
supervision. 

After the utility companies were 
given a monopoly of their business, it 
was necessary to provide means to in- 
sure that the savings resulting would 
accrue to the consumer instead of to 
the company. Therefore, government 
agencies were~ appointed, which are 
known as Public Service Commissions, 
to see that these companies earn only a 
reasonable return on their investment. 
This supervision was at first exercised 
only over rates but it has now been 
extended to cover some phase of the 
management and financial structure. It 

(Turn to page 368) 
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- New Pamphlet on 
Vocational Guidance 


NE of the outstanding pieces of Kiwanis 

literature is the new leaflet issued just 
prior to the Milwaukee Convention by the 
International Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement under the title “A 
Working Program of Vocational Guidance.” 
This pamphlet is prepared from the prac- 
tical point of view of suggesting to Kiwanis 
clubs a program of vocational guidance that 
is practical for any club to initiate. The 
committee at its meeting in February spent 
in carefully outlining the 
Fortunately all 


the whole day 
content of this pamphlet. 
members of the committee had had extensive 
experience in the vocational guidance field 
and, therefore, were able to bring to the task 
a most practical point of view. As the meet- 
ing was held in Cleveland at the time of the 
Vocational Guidance Convention and the 
National Education Association Convention, 
the committee was able to secure the presence 
of several experts in the field who contri- 
buted to the discussion of the outline. Chair- 
man Dietrich, on the basis of the outline 
prepared by the committee, drafted the con- 
tent of the pamphlet which was revised on 
the basis of suggestions received from all 
the members. This pamphlet was given 
wide distribution at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. Every club should have at least one 
copy of this pamphlet and it should be in the 
hands of every member of every club and 
district Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. 





New Pamphlet on 
Business Standards 


NEW pamphlet on “Business Standards” 

as prepared by the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards for the last 
convention year was issued just prior to the 
International convention. Any clubs that did 
not secure copies of this pamphlet at the 
convention are urged to send for copies at 
International Headquarters. 





Summer Inter-Club 
Meetings 


UR clubs should keep in mind the un- 

usual opportunities afforded by the 
summer months in planning inter-club meet- 
ings, possibly with more distant clubs be- 
cause the conditions of the roads make auto- 
mobile travel easier. The summer months 
also make possible inter-club picnics. 


New Wall Card on 
Kiwanis Business 


Standards 


HERE has been a large demand for a 
wall card of the official statement of 
“Kiwanis Business Standards.” We are 
glad to announce that such a card printed in 
three colors has now been published and 
may be secured from International Head- 
quarters at 25c per single card or at 20c each 
in lots of ten or more. This illuminated wall 
card neatly framed should be on the walls of 
every Kiwanian’s office. Our statement of 
“Kiwanis Business Standards” is a unique 
one with probably the most comprehensive 
and practical content of any such statement. 
There is also available at International 
Headquarters a wall card of Kiwanis Ob- 
jects printed in four colors for framing and 
placing on the office walls of our members. 





Diversity of Content of 
“Songs of Kiwanis’’ 


LL Communities on Music and song 
leaders are urged to study carefully the 
bulletin of last year’s International Commit- 
tee on Music sent to the clubs on June 2r. 
This bulletin sets forth the diversity of the 
selections that are included in the ofhcial Ki- 
wanis song book and shows that the content 
is adequate for a wide range of occasions. A 
large number, even of our song leaders, do 
not appreciate the wide range of material 
that is included in the “Songs of Kiwanis” 
and sometimes we hear the criticism that the 
content is not adequate. It is obviously im- 
possible to include in this official song book 
all the latest songs and keep these up to date 
each month or even each year. Such songs 
come and go. The purpose of the song book 
is to furnish Kiwanis songs and in addition 
to these, a wide range of selections so that 
there are available some songs for prac- 
tically every occasion. A study of the content 
of the song book will reveal this diversity 
and furnish information that will lead to a 
far better range of club singing at club 
meetings. 





Club Responsibility for 
Accidents, etc. at 
Summer Camps 


LUBS are reminded of the official opin- 
ion sent them with the regular monthly 
bulletin on January 16 in regard to the re- 
sponsibility for accidents, illness, etc., at sum- 
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mer camps. Clubs should keep this bulletin 
permanently on file and information con- 
tained therein should be handed down from 
one administration to another. If your club 
does not have this bulletin on file, have the 
secretary send to International Headquarters 
for a copy and make certain that it is re- 
= permanently in the official files of your 
club. 





Convention Proceedings 


M! )ST Kiwanians know about our plan to 
print the proceedings of each convention 
with complete report of the addresses includ- 
ing those at all sessions and the address on 
Sunday night at the Religious Musicale. 
There are also reports of all business sessions 
and digests of the various conferences. In 
addition to this material in regard to the con- 
vention, there are also included the lists of 
the International officers for the past and 
new convention year, the International com- 
mittees, the officers of all districts, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the Standard Form for District 
and Club By-Laws. There is also a list of 
all officially registered at the convention with 
indication of those who are delegates. The 
proceedings of each convention make a vol- 
ume of exceptional value for every Kiwanis 
leader. Each volume is made practically 
valuable by a comprehensive topical index. A 
complimentary copy is sent to each club 
marked “Official Club Copy,” which is for the 
permanent official files of the club, to be avail- 
able to all members. Similarly, an “Official 
District Copy” is sent to each district. We 
urge, however, that leaders who earnestly 
desire the best education in Kiwanis shall 
purchase personal copies of these proceed- 
ings. The Milwaukee Convention Proceed- 
ings may be ordered now from International 
Headquarters, price $2.00 postage prepaid. 
The bill will be sent when the proceedings 
are forwarded to you, which will be as early 
as possible. Proceedings of previous con- 
ventions are also available. 





Post-Convention Number 
of the Magazine 


REPORT of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention at Milwaukee, June 23-27, will 
be given in the post-convention issue of the 
Magazine for August. This will include 
some of the addresses, a story of the con- 
vention, and a large number of illustrations. 
Other addresses will be given in the Septem- 
ber issue. 
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Massourt-Kansas--Arkansas 
HE Boonville, Missouri, club was re- 
cently adjudged winner of a _ contest 

sponsored by the Columbia, Missouri, club, 

the purpose of which was to stimulate 
inter-club relationship. The contest was 
operated on the following plan: 

Clubs within a certain area (in this in- 
stance, eight clubs lying within close rela- 
tionship to each other and situated in 
central Missouri) were eligible for compe- 
tition. Each member of any one of these 
clubs who visited any of the other clubs on 
their regular meeting day was credited with 
the mileage covered by him in making the 
visit (mileage both ways). At the end of 
the specified time (in this case the time was 
from one district convention to the next and 
was slightly over twelve months), the mile- 
age covered by each member of the club 
was totaled’ and divided by the total mem- 
bership as of the date of the completion 
of the contest. This gave the result in terms 
of percentage and equalized the possibilities 
between the clubs of large and small mem- 
bership. 

The prize offered to the winner was a 
meeting bell and gavel which is to be re- 
tained by the winner for a year and then 
presented in turn to the successive winners 
of this contest. 

The Boonville club in competing for this 
composite distance of 
17,966 miles in visiting other clubs. 

. ~ * 
New England 
IWANIANS of Division II of the New 
England District enjoyed a most help- 
ful conference on April 8 at Northampton. 

At the luncheon meeting sponsored by the 

Northampton club, Immediate Past Gover- 

nor Ernest F. McGregor was the principal 

speaker. The afternoon session was opened 
by orchestral selec- 


prize traveled a 


President Donald Purrington, president, 
Holyoke. The spontaneity and good humor 
of Jules Brazil added much to the gaiety of 
the occasion. After an introduction of guests 
and showing of club representations by hav- 
ing the delegations from each of the nine 
clubs in the division stand, the prizes were 
drawn and various gifts presented to the 
visiting officials. A double quartet from the 
Northampton club contributed several selec- 
tions which were greatly enjoyed. Governor 
Elmer E. Spear of Everett then spoke in 
defense of the service clubs. 


A gay and colorful entertainment and 
dance of the night club variety followed. 
The presentation of a composition entitled 
“The March of Progress” written by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank E. Dow, by New- 
comb’s orchestra, and led by Mr. Dow, was 
enjoyed by all. 

Boston, Massachusetts was host to Divi- 
sion V at a conference on May 20 with Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harry E. Marvel presiding. 
Topics for discussion included attendance, 
board meetings, classification and member- 
ship, Kiwanis education, music, publicity, 
under-privileged child and vocational guid- 
ance and placement led by District Chair- 
man, Richard H. Evans, Marlboro, Mass- 
achusetts; Stephen R. Dow, president, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; District Chair- 
man Edwin S. Bryant, Everett, Massachu- 
setts; Immediate Past Governor Ernest F. 
McGregor, District Chairman James F. 
Armstrong, Malden, Massachusetts; District 
Chairman Walter D. Allen, Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts; Dr. James P. Lewis, Waltham; 
District Chairman William H. Shumway, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Talks were also 
made by International Field Representative 
Walter E. Harmon on “Club Building”; 
Ernest F. Tarbox on the Milwaukee Con- 
vention and Dr. Frederick L. Hayes, Brook- 
line, on the district convention. 


At the evening banquet interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Governor Elmer ©. 
Spear, Immediate Past Governor Ernest F. 
McGregor and Past Lieutenant Governor 
Irvin E. Dierdorff, 


* * * 


Ontarto-Quebec--Maritime 


HREE big inter-club meetings were held 

in April in the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District in addition to the one held at 
Montreal, an account of which was given 
in the June issue of THE Kiwanis MaGa- 
ZINE. London, Toronto and Ottawa were 
hosts and International President O. Samuel 
Cummings was the honored guest at each 
of the meetings. 

When President Cummings stepped from 
the train at London on April 22, he was 
greeted by an eager group including Inter- 
national Trustee, Arthur R. 
dent Fred G. McAlister and his wife; Vice- 
President Frank McLachlin and his wife; 
Secretary Collin H. French; Past District 
Governor J. Bevan Hay; and Immediate 
Past President John A, Nash. 

The luncheon hour at the Hotel London 
was very friendly and informal, with only 


Ford; Presi- 


the president, vice-president, their wives and 
the International trustee dining with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cummings. The ladies re- 
mained at the hotel for a chat and President 
Cummings, who had previously promised 
to address the employees of the London Life 
on insurance, generously fulfilled his prom- 
ise. 

Then followed a drive around the city 
during which time President Cummings 
made many useful suggestions in regard to 
the working of Kiwanis clubs. 

At 6:30 the London Life Building was 
filled with Kiwanians. St. Thomas sent 
sixty members, Sarnia, forty, Brantford, 
sixty-five, Kitchener, forty-five, Galt, twenty 

and Ingersoll, fifty. 





tions by the North- 
ampton High School 
direction of Super- 
William = J. 
Short, a Kiwanian. 
Following the pro- 
nouncement of invo- 
cation by Rev. James 
N. Armstrong, 


visor 


Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball, 
Chicago, spoke on 


“The Machinery of 
Kiwanis Interna- 
tional.” 

The banquet in the 
evening, sponsored 
by the Holyoke club 
was presided over by 








Some 500 people sat 
down to the banquet. 
The President of 
each visiting club 
extended greetings. 
Governor Andrew 
Gaul presented the 
official welcome of 
the district. Interna- 
tional Trustee Ford 
introduced President 
Cummings and every- 
one sat back to listen 
to him tell of the 
building powers of 
Kiwanis, for which 





inspirational address 
Captain Jeakins ex- 





New England Kiwanians in attendance at the meeting of Division II held in Northampton, Massa- 


chusetts. 
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pressed the apprecia- 
tion of the gathering. 
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From London, President and Mrs. Cum- 
mings and Governor and Mrs. Gaul went 
on to Toronto where the three clubs of the 
city combined as hosts. The big feature 
event at the beautiful Arcadian Court 
proved to be the inter-club meeting de luxe, 
with delegations present from Barrie, Owen 
Sound, Midland, Orillia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Lindsay, Oshawa, Belleville, Picton, Guelph 
and Hamilton. Honorary members of the 
Toronto club, Mayor Samuel McBride and 
Hon. W. R. Riddell and Mrs. Riddell, were 
also present. 

On the toast list appeared the names of 
many leading Kiwanians including Gover- 
nor A. G. Gaul, Past Governor W. R. Cock- 
burn, Past International Vice President Fred 
Page Higgins, International Trustee Arthur 
R. Ford, President Fred G. Harrold, River- 
dale. 

Mayor McBride’s welcome message 
brought added smiles to the happy guests. 
Mr. Justice Riddell’s address sponsored a 
pronounced touch of continued international 
good will 

It was most fitting that Past International 
President George H. Ross, should introduce 
to the great gathering his old friend and 
co-worker, the distinguished guest of the 
evening, President Cummings, whose mas- 
terly handling of the subject “Does Canada 
Need Kiwanis?” constituted a real heart 
message to disciples of the great service 
club movement. 

Before leaving for the Ottawa train 
President and Mrs. Cummings were pre- 
sented with a piece of silver plate, the prod- 
uct of Canadian mines, the presentation 
being made by President Dodington. 

Ottawa Kiwanians were up early on the 
morning of April 24 to greet their guests 
on the arrival of the train from Toronto. 
Several contributing features fitted nicely 
into the picture. Ottawa was celebrating 
the eleventh anniversary of the building of 
the capital club. 

Two hundred Kiwanians and their wives 
were in attendance at the evening banquet at 
the Chateau Laurier. Visiting Kiwanians 
were present from several Canadian and 
two United States Kiwanis clubs. Of special 
educational and inspirational value was the 
The en- 
tire evening had an artistic setting aglow 


address by President Cummings. 


with the finest of fellowship and good-will. 
It marked another milestone in the progres- 
sive march of the Ottawa club. 

+ & * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


HE Tulsa, Oklahoma, club has contrib- 
uted a 9'4 inch polished bronze gong, 
surmounted with a large bronze Kiwanis 
emblem, together with a handsome gavel, as 
a prize for the largest attendance, deter- 
mined on the mileage basis, at the district 
convention to be held in Tulsa this fall. 
The gong is being displayed at the member- 
ship luncheons of each club in Oklahoma 
and is carried to each succeeding meeting 
by a delegation of the members of the club 
where it was just previously displayed. 
This program is being carried forward 
under the auspices of Kiwanian James L. 
Powell, Muskogee, Oklahoma, chairman of 
the district Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions. The routing responsibility of the 
gong to the several clubs has been assumed 
by Kiwanian R. H. Hughes, chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of the 
Tulsa club. The plan is creating consider- 
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“Max and Jawn” by Everett Hill Sharp of Muncie, 
Indiana, winner of the $200 prize offered by the 
Indiana District for the best picture by a native 
Indiana man or woman, now a resident of the 
state, twenty-five years of age or younger, at the 
fifth annual Hoosier Salon in the Marshall Field 
& Company picture galleries, Chicago, January 26 
to February 13, 1929. A large number of Indiana 
Kiwanians attended the exhibit, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 2, being set aside as Kiwanis Day at the 
Salon. 


able enthusiasm for the district convention 
and appears to be very effective in the pro- 
motion of inter-club relations. The setting 
aside of June 2-8 as “Inter-Club Week” for 
the district also has done much to promote 
closer relations between the various clubs. 

Nine new clubs have been built in the 
district within the past two months. The 
newest clubs, established since the last issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, are at Welling- 
ton and Canadian, Texas, and Hinton, Okla- 
homa. The others previously reported are 
at Childress, Big Spring, Waynoka, Buffalo, 
Vici and Sudan. 

Officers of the last three clubs built are 
as follows: Wellington, Texas: President, 
Milton Duvall, Vice President, Earl C. 
Cayton; Secretary, Frank Emanuel; Treas- 
urer, Earl M. Huntcr; District Trustee, Hon. 
Cc. C. Small. 

Hinton, Oklahoma: President, M. E, 
Scott; Vice President, J. C. Longmire; Sec- 
retary, Thomas Moore; Treasurer, M. J. 
Meiers; District Trustee, T. C. Ottinger. 

Canadian, Texas: President, H. J. Buck- 
ner; Vice President, C. R. Tipps; Secretary, 
K. M. Young; Assistant Secretary, L. C. 
Crutchfield; Treasurer, Calvin W. Isaacs; 
District Trustee, O. B. Studer. 

Charters were presented at Canadian on 
June 10, Hinton, June 13, Wellington, June 
14, all the other clubs having received their 
charters in April or May. 

Five of the new clubs built—Childress, 
Big Spring, Sudan, Wellington and Cana- 
dian—are in Lieutenant Governor W. C. 
Rylander’s division, which doubles the num- 
ber of clubs in his division at the beginning 
of the year. Two clubs are in Lieutenant 
Governor E. L. Mitchell’s division, Vici and 
Hinton, and two, Waynoka and Buffalo, are 
in Lieutenant Governor G. P. Sturgell’s 
division. 

A trophy will be presented by the district 
to the division which has the best attendance 
record during the months of June and July. 
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This offer has been made at the suggestion 
of Dr. L. D. Hudson of Dewey, Oklahoma. 
The attendance of all clubs in each division 
will be figured from the monthly reports as 
received at the district secretary’s office and 
the division which shows the best percentage 
during the two months will be publicly 
awarded the trophy at the district conven- 
tion. The trophy has not yet been selected 
but probably will be either a banner or a 
loving cup. It will be given into the cus- 
tody of the lieutenant governor of the win- 
ning division and the suggestion will be 
made that this contest be continued by future 
administrations and that the winning divi- 
sion over a certain period each year be 
awarded this trophy. 
* * * 
Michigan 

T IS reported by Harry B. Black, chair- 

man of the Michigan District Conserva- 
tion Committee that practically half of the 
5,000 acreage to be planted this year has 
been subscribed by Michigan Kiwanians. 
Among the subscriptions recently received 
are the following: Benton Harbor, 68 acres; 
Flint, 242; Highland Park, 126; Kalamazoo, 
200; Lansing, 175; Mt. Clemens, 100; 
Owosso, 60; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 30; South Haven, 10. Subscriptions 
to date total 2,430 acres. Muskegon has 
guaranteed 200 acres and Pontiac, two acres 
for each member. 

The 1929 planting will adjoin the Mich- 
igan Kiwanis Forest of 5,500 acres planted 
by the district near East Tawas in 1928, 
which was the largest project of its kind 
ever undertaken by a civic organization. 

The monument for the foundation of 
which Kiwanians who attended the 1928 


Saginaw, 100; 


dedication ceremonies furnished the stones, 
is being financed by the old-time families. 
The statue will be a likeness of a pioneer 
lumber jack. Kiwanian William B. Mer- 
shon is in charge of this activity. 
* *% * 
Pacific- Northwest 

HE eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth clubs 

of the Pacific-Northwest District have 
been completed at West Seattle, Washington, 
and at Paulsbo-North Kitsap County, Wash- 
ington. The Downtown Seattle club spon- 
sored the West Seattle unit, with Field 
Representative Ernest L. Lucas directing the 
activity. Officers of this club were elected 
as follows: President, Ernest B. Erickson; 
District Trustee, Robert G. Hubner; Secre- 
tary, Rupert L. Hamilton. The Paulsbo- 
North Kitsap County club was sponsored 
jointly by the Ballard, Seattle and Port Or- 
chard clubs, the latter not even being char- 
tered as yet. The officers of this new club 
are: President, Joe V. Mayrand; District 
Trustee, Dr. K. A. Kyvig; Secretary, Rob- 
ert H. Neat. Both of the new units are 
under Lieutenant Governor C. S. Harley, 
who has now built three clubs this year. 

On July 10 the Kiwanis Club of Beaver- 
ton, Oregon, will receive its charter from 
District Governor T. Harry Gowman. The 
sponsor club of Portland is assisting in ar- 
rangements. Lieutenant Governor Claude 
W. Barrick of Division VIII is in charge of 
this new club. On June 3, Governor Gow- 
man presented the charter to the Pomeroy, 
Washington, club at an enthusiastic gather- 
ing largely attended by Kiwanians of Di- 
vision V. Lieutenant Governor George E. 
Erb is mighty proud of the affair, in which 
































he played no small part. The sponsor club 
of Lewiston, Idaho, across the state line was 
out in force to christen the youngster in 
Kiwanis. 

The first divisional conference of the year 
was held in Moscow, Idaho, on May 29 
under the direction of Lieutenant Governor 
George E. Erb. All but one of the clubs 
in Division V were in attendance, 125 being 
present. Math W. Thernes of Spokane won 
the five-minute speaking contest on “Ki- 
wanis” and will represent his division at 
the finals at the Salem Convention, August 
18—20. 

Governor T. Harry Gowman is personally 
attending each of the divisional conferences. 
The schedule outlined is as follows: Mos- 
cow, Idaho, May 29; Yakima, Washington, 


June 5; Astoria, Oregon, June 8; Salem, 
Oregon, June 11; Medford, Oregon, June 


12. Conferences in Divisions I, II, III and 
VI will follow the Milwaukee Convention. 

Outstanding inter-club meetings for the 
have been held as follows: 
Camas at Peninsula; Centralia at Pe Ell; 
Chehalis at Pe Ell; Lewiston at Colfax; 
Everett, Ballard, Seattle and University at 
Edmonds; Elma at Shelton; Enumclaw at 
University; Peninsula at Gresham present- 
ing the Pasco Inter-club Bell; Bellingham at 
Mt. Vernon; Pullman at Pomeroy; Walla 
Walla at Pomeroy; Shelton at Puyallup; 
140 from Vancouver, B. C. at Bellingham. 


past month 


* * * 


[/inots-Eastern lowa 
CONFERENCE of Division VI of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District was re- 

cently held in Davenport, opening with three 
round table discussions at separate meetings 
of presidents, secretaries and trustees. 
Prominent in the division gathering were 
John Hynes, lieutenant governor of Division 
VI, who presided at the dinner meeting in 
the evening; William Ley, president of the 
Davenport club who was chairman of the 
conference; Harry B. Schnoor, 
secretary, Davenport; Nic Le Grand, past 
governor of the district who was in charge 


presidents’ 


of the trustees’ session. 

The presidents’ session was designed to 
bring forth ideas on the improvement of 
the individual clubs in membership, pro- 
grams, committee functions, general activ- 


ities and policies. The 
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at the conference included Davenport and 


Muscatine, Iowa, Rock Island, Moline, 
Glencoe, Aledo, Kewanee, Henry, Wyom- 
ing and Bradford, Illinois. 
* * * 
Indiana 


LUBS of Division VI of the Indiana 

District met on May 3 for a conference 
at Shelbyville, Indiana, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Ross W. Castle presiding. President 
L. E. Webb of the Rotary club gave the wel- 
come address which was responded to by 
John J. Early, past lieutenant governor, In- 
teresting talks were mane by Professor W. 
F. Loper, Shelbyville, on ‘““The Meaning of 
Kiwanis’; Edwin C. Dodson, Connersville, 
on “Instructions to New Members”; Tom 
Arbuckle, Rushville, on “Value of Kiwanis”; 
Harry E. McClain, secretary, Shelbyville, on 
“Secretaries’ Duties”; J. E. Fischer, Indian- 
apolis, on “Kiwanis Origin.” 

Reports on inter-club relations, vocational 
guidance, under-privileged child; On _ to 
Milwaukee, and public affairs, were made 
by District Chairman V. V. Swartz, Goshen; 
William J. Ferguson, president, Richmond; 
Hugh D. Wickens, Greensburg; District 
Chairman Luther Feeger, Richmond; Past 
Lieutenant Governor Meredith Lienberger, 
Columbus, respectively. 

There were approximately seventy-five 
present at the afternoon session while 426 
Kiwanians and their wives were present at 
the evening banquet at which time the prin- 
cipal address was given by Governor J. 
Raymond Schutz. 


* + * 


New York 

IVISION III of the New York District 

held its spring conference at Stanwix 
Hall in Rome, New York, Governor Ben- 
jamin F, Welden presiding. Various phases 
of Kiwanis activities were discussed at the 
forenoon Howard Delaney, 
Syracuse, urged that all clubs be represented 
at the Milwaukee Convention and gave a 
brief description of the convention program. 
Interesting addresses were heard by How- 
ard L. Cross, Syracuse, on “Farm and City”; 
John H. Folkner of Utica on “Extension”; 


sessions. S&S. 





problems of the sec- 
retary and his work 
for the club and his 
relationship to vari- 
ous phases of the Ki- 
wanis program fur- 
nished topics for the 
secretaries’ meeting, 
while the trustees 
turned their attention 
to inter-club and dis- 
trict division issues. 

Approximately 250 
Kiwanians were 
present at the dinner 
meeting in the eve- 
ning at which Dis- 
trict Governor Rich- 
ard N. Howes, Clin- 
ton, and District Sec- 
retary Henry Dor- 
Lake View, 

gave the 

addresses. 
represented 





meyer, 

Chicago, 

principal 
Clubs 











rroman A = North Carolina Kiwanians assembled at Sedgefield to hear International President O. 


barbecue dinner, golf tournament, trap shoet and other entertaitment 
Pires provided by the host club added to the pleasure of the visiting Kiwanians. 
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Robert W. Ellis, Syracuse, on the under- 
privileged child; Rev. Charles §. Champlin 
of Baldwinsville on the Near East. 

At noon the Rome Kiwanians held their 
regular luncheon meeting at which delight- 
ful musical entertainment was _ provided. 
The speaker of the day was Governor Wel- 
den. 

Clubs represented at the meeting were 
Watertown, Syracuse, Oswego, Utica, 
Frankfort, Baldwinsville, Lowville, Fulton, 
Boonville, and from Division IV, Bingham- 


ton and Geneva. 
. . 7 


( ‘arolinas 


HE visit of International President O. 

Samuel Cummings was the outstanding 
event of the month of May in the Carolinas 
District. Over 350 Kiwanians and their 
gathered to hear him at Sedgefield 
North Carolina, on May 
2. The Greensboro club served a barbecue 
dinner and a Golf 


wives 
Inn, Greensboro, 


Tournament followed. 
That evening President Cummings spoke at 
Charlotte, 
ing more than 200 Kiwanians from Char- 


North Carolina, at which meet- 


lotte and the surrounding country were pres- 
ent. Friday, May 3, he addressed over 200 
Kiwanians at Columbia, South Carolina. At 
the three places his able addresses on the 
ideals and aims of Kiwanis did much to 
promote the Kiwanis spirit. 

One of the best tri-club meetings of the 
district was held at Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, on May 20 when the Tryon and 
Forest City, North Carolina, clubs met with 
the Rutherfordton club. The meeting was 
featured by a short address from Governor 
Thomas W. Crews of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and a special address by Lieu- 
tenant Governor George R. Gillespie of 
Forest City had 
“Dressed up Ford” 
three delegates to Milwaukee to the Inter- 
national convention. 

About 150 delegates and their lady folks 
and special friends left Asheville, North 
Carolina, on the night of June 21 for the 
Milwaukee Convention. 
special de luxe Pullman train. 
party spent an evening in Chicago. Re- 
turning stops were made at Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and other points. 

Governor and Mrs. 


Division I. their new 


along which took their 


They traveled on a 
En route the 


Thomas W. Crews, 
Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, Lieutenant 


Governors George R. 
Gillespie of Division 
I, Forest City, North 
Carolina, Louis J. 
Poisson of Division 
IV, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and 
H. W. Henning, Di- 
vision V, Darlington, 
South Carolina, and 
Miss Annie Frierson 
of Kingstree, South 
Carolina, famous en- 
tertainer and singer, 
were among those in 
the party. As a whole 
it was one of the 
largest delegations 
that ever attended an 
International conven- 
tion from the Caro- 
linas. 















Nashville’s Program of Boys’ Work 


An Unusually Comprehensive Plan Carried Out by the Kiwanis Club 


By WM. E. WARD, JR. 


Secretary for 1928, Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee 


» 


HE under-privileged boys’ work 
in the Nashville, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club has been divided into two classes, 

that which we have conducted at the 
Tennessee Reformatory and the other 
work done with waits on the streets of 
Nashville. We believe that these two 
groups embrace the greatest field of 
work in and around our city. 

The first of these—the Tennessee 
Reformatory for Boys is a state insti- 
tution, maintained for the imprison- 
ment and correction of juvenile crim- 
inals. The boys in the Reformatory 
range in age from seven to twenty-one 
years and they are all there for some 
criminal offense. These boys are either 
victims of unfortunate homes or lack 
of home surrounding, or are of that 
class which seem to be born with 
criminal instinct. Their offenses range 
from petty larceny to murder, and they 
are kept in this institution rather than 
be associated with hardened criminals 
in the state prison. It is a penal insti- 
tution operated to a remarkable degree 
on the honor system, and our work 
there has been supervised and directed 
by a special scout committee of five 
men, appointed from our membership. 
They have organized a scout patrol of 
fifty boys, believing that through the 
scout oath and scout ideals they can 
reach these boys and accomplish more 
than through an uplift campaign or 
Sunday school tactics. 

These boys are mature far beyond 
their years, and whether this maturity 








be along criminal lines entirely or 
whether it be mental development, the 
fact still remains they must be treated 
and reached by methods fur in advance 
of the work carried on with boys of the 
same age and yet of different circum- 
stances. One of the members of the 
Nashville club, a qualified scout leader, 
acts as a conductor of the troop, and 
is chairman of the committee in charge 
of this work. These boys have been 
taught the scout law, scout oath and 
have become familiar with the qualifi- 
cations of a good boy scout. Meetings 
are held at the Reformatory one night 
a week, lasting about an hour and a 
half, a part of which time is taken up 
with the routine scout work and in- 
structions and the balance with perhaps 
a wild west story or some other virile 
means of entertainment that will ap- 
peal to these particular boys. 

Frequently on Saturday afternoons, 
through the codperation of the super- 
intendent of this institution, the scout- 
master has taken the boys out on hiking 
expeditions and nut hunting, and it has 
been quite a testimonial to the work 
which this club has done that though 
these boys are turned loose in the 
woods, not even in one single instance 
has one of them made an attempt to 
run away. 

We have had splendid coéperation 
from the authorities in the institution, 
and our patrol membership has been 
selected from the boys whose conduct 
and progress are most satisfactory in 






Left: Bey Scout Troop 23, in uniform, Tennessee Training and Agricultural School for Boys, Nashville. 
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the institution. Naturally they are all 
anxious for the privilege of joining 
this scout patrol as it is the only op- 
portunity they have for outside diver- 
sion and influence, and perhaps that 
greatly enjoyed chance to leave the 
reservation for a little trip. Therefore, 
the membership is changing to some ex- 
tent and in that way the influence of 
our work has touched more boys than 
we would otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity to reach. 

We have given the boys some ath- 
letic equipment in order that they 
might have a little more opportunity to 
enjoy healthy and wholesome athletics 
when the hours at the institution per- 
mit. We have had a Christmas enter- 
tainment for them each year and each 
summer carry quite a number of them 
to the annual boy scout camp for a 
week. This is the highest goal the boys 
can reach and their conduct is greatly 
improved as this opportunity looms 
each summer. 

We have had to bear in mind in our 
work that too much in a material way 
should not be done for these young 
offenders, and that after all the idea 
is to make them realize that our motto, 
“We Build,” is one which we are shar- 
ing with them that they might build 
better lives and make better men out 
of themselves. 


The Unfortunate Boy of the Street 


The other angle of our work, that 
(Turn to page 366) 











Right: Kiwanis ““Y” Boys, Nashville. 
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Clean Farm Contest Held by 
Swift Current, Saskat- 
chewan 
The Kiwanis Club of Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, will carry on again this year 
with its Clean Farm Contest in the rural 
municipality of Swift Current and will 
donate another $25 silver cup to the farmer 
having the cleanest farm unit in that 
area, all of a man’s land in the muni- 
cipality to be regarded as one unit. No 
farmer can win a cup in two successive 
seasons, but will be eligible again the third 

year. 

The Board of Directors of the club have 
approved another competition recommended 
by the Committee on Agriculture. This ex- 
tension feature will be confined to the city 
and a $15 silver cup will be donated to the 
citizen having the best kept grounds, in- 
cluding lawn, hedges and garden, the 
absence of weeds to be an important factor 
in the contest. The building improvements 
will not be taken into account. In this 
respect the two competitions are on an equal 
basis and the two-year provision regarding 
cup winners will also apply to the city 
contest. 

* * * 


Mental Track Meet Sponsored 
by Champaign, Illinois 
Seeking a thorough stimulation of scholar- 
ship in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
ot the Champaign, Illinois, schools, the Ki- 
wanis club of that 


From each grade a team of three pupils will 
be selected. All teams for each grade will 
compete for first, second and third prizes. 
The first, second and third prize winners of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades respec- 
tively—nine pupils in all will be given a 
banquet. 

This Mental Track Meet is merely apply- 
ing the principle of athletic competition to 
that of scholarship. By the arrangements 
that have been made, each member of a class 
contributes to the results obtained. The 
awards go to the room, team or individual 
making the highest per cent of increase in 
scholarship based on norms. The achieve- 
ment is determined by batteries of standard 
The final tests are arranged as check 
This permits a favorable comparison 
of results of both tests. 


tests. 


tests. 


m" * * 

Flower Show Sponsored by 

Yuma, Arizona 

The third annual flower show was held 
by the Kiwanis Club of Yuma, Arizona, 
March 22-23. There were three hundred 
and ten exhibits of the thirty-eight varieties 
represented, including ninety-two species of 
cacti. One feature of the attendance this 
year was the large number of tourists who 
saw the show. Dean J. J. Thornber of the 
University of Arizona gave several inter- 
esting and instructive lectures. The object 
of the show was to get Yuma citizens to 
grow flowers, plants and shrubs in their 
own homes. 


“National Boys’ Week” in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

The Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, took a very active part in ‘“‘National 
Boys’ Week” activities this year, one of the 
several specific features being assigned to 
them to sponsor and conduct. The program 
decided upon for this special day consisted 
of a preliminary city-wide competition 
among school boys for the elective and ap- 
pointive offices of the city municipal gov- 
ernment. No other offices were considered. 

The sixty public and parochial schools of 
the city were invited to select an entrant 
for the competition, based on certain rules 
provided by the committee in charge. Not 
having the time or the organization to ar- 
rive at the preliminary selections by a city- 
wide election contest, the following plan 
was used: 

Contestants were limited to boys of grade 
school age only, and from the sixth to the 
twelfth grades inclusive. The selection of 
the candidates was by a conference of the 
teachers and principals, based on five points 
of excellence. They were to select the one 
boy in their school who averaged best in 
scholarship during his school life; deport- 
ment and moral character; extra-curricular 
activities; civic activities; written reasons 
why he was thought to have leadership 
ability. 

The final competitive examination was 
given at the Central High School on the 
history of Scranton and an essay on the 
future of the city. The judges selected 
fourteen sets of pa- 





city will sponsor a 
Mental Track Meet 
in which every pupil 
in each of these 
classes will partici- 
pate. The idea is not 
that the select few 
who naturally excel 
in scholarship should 
be favored, but that 
all pupils should be 
encouraged to higher 
and better achieve- 
ment. 

The plan includes 
the following: Stand- 
ard tests will be 
given at the end of 
each semester. These 
will be furnished by 
the — school. Each 
grade showing the 
greatest gains will be 
awarded an_ attrac- 
tive banner. It is here 
that each child, in- 
cluding the backward 
child, contributes. 











pers in the order of 
their 
the basis of seventy 
points for qualifica- 
tions and thirty points 
for the final exami- 
nation. 

The winners were 
called to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on 
the day of the Loyalty 
Parade where they 
were given appropri- 
ate badges and were 
entertained at dinner 
by the Citizenship 
Committee of the Ki- 
wanis club, after 
which they were 
given the position of 
honor at the head of 
the parade and page- 
ant of approximately 
fifteen thousand 


excellence on 








The Houston, Texas, Kiwanis Glee Club, under the direction of Ellison Van Hoose, is much in 
demand. This fall the club is to celebrate its tenth anniversary with a dinner dance and glee club 
“frolic” during which they will be heard in many selections which have made them famous at 


International and district conventions, 
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school boys of the 
city. Thereafter they 
attended each of the 
daily functions, 
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The Bey Scout Camp built on a site of sixty-five acres by the Kiwanis Club of Napa, California. 


On Wednesday evening they were the 
guests of the Kiwanis club at an evening 
meeting where they were given framed and 
engrossed certificates attesting the positions 
which they had won. 

Thursday the Mayor of Scranton gave 
ie. oti OF Giles Oe - 2 he ee 
the boy mayor who, 
in turn, swore in his 
cabinet and the ap- 
pointed officers. He 
read his inaugural 
address and recom- 
mendations to the 


Council and for one 





hour the boys so se- 
lected occupied and 
conducted the affairs 
of Scranton, each 
having had a prob- 
lem presented for his 
solution, which they 
handled with intelli- 
great 
credit to themselves. 

The boy 
were introduced from 
the stage of the Strand Theatre by the Cit- 
izenship Committee of the Kiwanis club on 
Thursday evening as a part of the evening 
program presented at that theatre by its 
manager, Kiwanian William J Cosgrove. 
Kiwanian John B. Schriever photographed 
the group and presented a copy to each of 


gence and 





ofhcers 


them. 


Tag Day Aids Kitchen Fund 
in Winchester, Kentucky 

Many wage earners in Winchester, Ken- 
tucky, because of the limited opportunities 
for the employment of unskilled labor find 
it difficult to earn sufficient to house, clothe 
and feed their families, especially during the 
severe weather. To make provision for this 
contingency, the Fannie Rush School Kitchen 
was started several years ago. Between 
eighty-five and ninety-five children are fed 
daily at the school. 

The actual cash operating expense of the 
kitchen averages about ten dollars a day, 
many donations of vegetables, preserves, 
jams, etc., being received. Recently the 
Kiwanis Club of Winchester sponsored a 
tag day for this * fund. 


Boy Scout Camp Owned by 
Napa, California 
In 1927 the Kiwanis Club of Napa, Cali- 


fornia, purchased a site of sixty-five acres 
for a Boy Scout Camp. Twenty-one mem- 








The Marion, Virginia, Kiwanis Band which Sherwood Anderson is “rooting” for and to whose 
support Otto Kahn contributed, recently made a trip to Washington, D. C., playing in twenty-two 
cities along the way. 


bers of the club signed a note for the pur- 
chase price of the land. A building 20x 50 
was completed in 1928 and already both 
the land and the building with all of its 
equipment are paid for in full. No dona- 
tions were received from the outside. 
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Junior Police System Sponsored 
by Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Junior Police work as sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
has become a necessary and important part 
of the city school and traffic system. It is 
claimed to be one of the first of its kind in 
the country as well as the largest of such 
organizations at the present time. 

On the average, each school has a squad 
of ten Junior Police and a captain. These 
students, some boys and some girls, are 
selected by the school authorities for their 
leadership, scholarship and dependability. 

During the early part of the school session 
what is termed “Junior Police Inaugural 
Day” is celebrated. The mayor, city man- 
ager, chief of police and assistants, state 
superintendent of education, city superinten- 
dent of schools, principals and, of course, 
many parents and other citizens, in addition 
to Kiwanians and the five hundred Junior 
Police candidates are present. ‘The mayor 
administers the oath of office and presents 
the commissions and the chief of police pre- 
sents the stars which are secured and 
donated by the Kiwanis club. The program 
is followed by a big parade headed by a 
mounted squad _ of 
trafhc policemen, ofh- 
cials, etc. Each school 
squad of Junior Po- 
lice is led by the 
principal and_  Ki- 
wanis sponsor for 
that school. 

These Junior Po- 
lice, under the super- 
vision of the school 
principal, Kiwanis 
sponsor and mounted 
trafhc cop, 
trafic, parking and 
street crossing of chil- 
dren around schools. 
They assist teachers 


watch 





nnn 





Franx Lieto, extreme left, is the director. 


in playground disci- 
pline and since the 
teachers now say that 
they would not for any consideration give 
up the Junior Police, this aid is evidently 
appreciated. 

There are about forty-five schools with 
a Kiwanis sponsor and assistant for each 
school. It is the the duty of the sponsor to 














The Kiwanis Club of Eustis, Florida, has a habit of winning trophies for highest attendance at 


district conventions. 


The Eustis club was built 


im 1925 and since then has had 100 per cent 


attendance at three district conventions. This picture was taken shortly after winning the attendance 


trophy at the Jacksonville Convention last fall. 


e Third from right, first row, is C. Harold Hippler, 
Chairman of the International Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 1926-27. 
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keep in close touch with his school and make 
personal visits as often as possible. 

Every Junior Police prizes highly his com- 
mission and star and with few exceptions 
he wears his star with credit to himself, the 


club and city. 
a 


Attendance Increased in Gulf- 
port, Mississippi 

The Gulfport, Mississippi, Kiwanis club 
has recently closed a contest in which it 
recorded an increase in attendance of 6.7 
per cent as compared with its record of last 
year. This contest was under the team or 
“buddy” system but was different from the 
usual contest in that the members with the 
high and low percentages were teamed. As 
an illustration: Joseph J. Levy, 100, had as 
his teammate Karl Fasold, .24, with a team 
average of .62; E. Stewart Taylor, .92, with 
William J. Hamilton, .75, combined .83%4; 
Carlos J. Rabby, .90, and Walter O. Cuevas, 
.80, combined, .85. Prizes were offered for 
the greatest gain in percentage and also for 
the team having the best attendance. The 
three teams named had perfect scores for the 
three months during which the contest ran, 
and Fasold and Levy were awarded first 
prize, as their gain in percentage, .38, was 
the greatest. The two other perfect teams 
were also awarded 
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Eleven fine Jersey heifers purchased through the coéperation of the Kiwanis Club of Selma, 
Alabama, found new owners when at a meeting the stock was formally transferred to the boys of 
the Jersey Heifer Club, the sponsoring of which is one of the activities of Selma Kiwanians, 


member with roo per cent had to get out 
his teammate with 24 per cent if he did not 
want his attendance to fall, and this he 
succeeded in doing, and the member who 
attended only one meeting out of four dur- 
ing last year did not miss a meeting during 
the three months of the contest. 


Have Kiwanis Boys’ Club in 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Five years ago the Kiwanis Boys’ Club 
was opened by the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, 
Ontario. Since the opening over sixty-five 
thousand boys have attended the club and 
1,137 have registered 





prizes. 

The Gulfport 
club’s attendance for 
last year was 77.53 
per cent, but the con- 
test was conducted on 
the basis of 80 per 
cent, this being the 
figure when a can- 
celled meeting was 
not taken into consid- 
eration. This was 
done so as to give the 
club a high mark 
with which to com- 
pete. The attendance 
for the three months 
of the contest was 
86.7 per cent, a gain 
of 6.7 per cent over 
last year, and this in 
spite of a _ ladies’ 
night and an inter-club meeting in a city 
seventy-five miles away. 

One of the advantages of the plan is 
shown in the case of the winning team. The 





there. Over six hun- 
dred have received 
free medical exami- 
nations and in the 
ninety-seven cases 
where it was re- 
quired, medicine was 
supplied free of 
charge. Members of 
the club have given 
positions to over one 
hundred of the boys 
as they became old 
enough to work and 
in sixty-three 
work was found for 
fathers of the boys. 
The superintendent 
of the club, Robert 
Stokes, has made 11,- 


cases 





One of the signs installed at the city limits by the Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Ohio. 


A chart showed the standings of the 


teams from week to week and every meeting 
missed was shown with a red flag on the 
chart, a blue flag signifying attendance. 




















A $1,500 cabin, complete in every detail, has been built for Boy Scouts by the Kiwanis Club of 
Allston-Brighton, Massachusetts. 





723 personal calls to 
the homes of the boys. 
Recently “Kiwanis Showboat” was pre- 
sented, the proceeds of which are to go 
to the maintenance of the club. 

* * * 


Dental Clinic Sponsored by 
Camas, Washington 


Camas and Washougal, Washington, have 
a dental clinic operating successfully in the 
first six grades of the schools which is due 
to the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Camas. 
Fifteen hundred letters announcing the clinic 
were sent to the parents. After examination 
of the children’s teeth by the county health 
nurse, reports to parents were made on 
special blanks which they signed and re- 
turned if the service of the clinic was de- 
sired. Requests for the service of the clinic 
were passed upon by the county health nurse 
and principal of the schools. 

Hung in each room is a large wall chart, 
ruled for names of the pupils, with squares 
after each name in which to place red, blue 
and gold stars designated “Tooth Brush,” 
“Perfect Teeth” and five spaces for “Clean 
Teeth,” one space for each month in the 
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semester. These rec- 
ords are kept by the 
teacher. “Perfect 
Teeth” buttons are 
given all children hav- 
ing perfect teeth and 


those having had 
needed dental work 
done. Blanks are fur- 
nished upon which 
dentists certify that 


needed work has been 
done. 

The club made 
arrangements whereby 
the three dentists in the 
community co-operated 





by setting apart one- 
half day each week 
exclusively for the 
clinic until the work 
was completed. Each 
dentist worked in his 
own ofhce. The chil- 
dren, chaperoned by 


the ladies of the wom- 
an’s club or the Parent- 

Association, 
the 


‘Teachers’ 


came to ofhces in 


groups of from three great as those in this 
to six. Each child on 
leaving was given a 


slip showing the hour 
and the date for the next appointment. 
Blanks and charts were furnished the den- 
lists to record the work done each day on 
each pupil. 

The per child for work 
done to $2.72. Incidental 
expenses to the club such as printing, stars 


average cost 


has amounted 


and buttons, etc., have amounted to about 
$50. 

The method used was developed in the 
clinic of the schools of Portland, Oregon, 
and the club is especially indebted to Dr. W. 
dentist in the Portland clinic 
for help and advice Drs. C. M. 
Harrison and H. C. Fixott of Portland, who 


explained to the club how to start the work, 


A, Cummings, 
and to 


” o * 


Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, Spon- 
sors Tenth Anniversary Air 
Mail Route 
outstanding feature of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bellefonte, 
sylvania, was the sponsoring of the tenth 


he 


for the 


past year 
Penn- 


anniversary celebration of the opening of 


the New York to Chicago air mail route 
and the dedication of the Bellefonte 
airport. The idea was conceived and 
carried out by Ikiwanian George T. Bush 
and consisted of the designing of what 


is called a cachet to be put on all air mail 


letters sent out on December 18, 1928. The 
cachet was a Keystone design with thr 


slogan on various sides “Lime Capital ol! 
the World. Gov. M’t Exper’m’t Port and 
the City of Governors” and inscribed inside 
“Bellefonte, Pennsylvania Airport, Tenth 
Anniversary, December 18, 1928, New York 
to Chicago,” with the Kiwanis emblem at 
the bottom. A cachet 
the Home of Historic Bellefonte Academy 
and applied in colors with rubber stamps 
and slogan stickers of various kinds at- 
tached. The commemoration was widely 


was also made of 


advertised in the stamp papers of the United 
States 


and resulted in about fifty letters 








It is seldom that the Reception Committee of any Kiwanis club can boast of four personages as 


picture. From left to right: 


being sent in to have the slogans applied. 
In addition, over 3,500 letters were sent from 
Bellefonte, making a total of nearly 9,500 
pieces of mail, all of which were taken by 
Filot J. H. Little. At the Kiwanis meeting 
on that day, Earl Wadsworth, the Superin- 
tendent of Air Mail from Washington, D. C., 
was the principal speaker. Recently a reso- 
lution was passed by the club petitioning the 
Postmaster General to authorize the issuance 
of a series of stamps depicting the many 
National Parks and National Monuments. 


e * @ 

Permanent Christmas Tree 

Planted by Altadena, 
California 

A permanent Christmas tree for under- 
privileged children of Altadena, California, 
a beautiful deodar like the “Mile of Christ- 
have Altadena 
been planted in the 
grounds of the Altadena Public School by 
special permission of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


mas Trees” which made 


world famous, has 


The thought and effort to get and 
plant the tree came from the Altadena club’s 
Committee on Uncer-Privileged Child. 
The tree was recently dedicated with 
educators and prominent Kiwanians present. 
Each Christmas hereafter gifts for under- 
privileged children will be placed around 
this tree which will be brilliantly lighted 
and a merry holiday program will be given 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis club. 
a * * 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
Has Historic Gavel 


What is perhaps one of the oldest gavels 
in the International organization is in the 
possession of the Kiwanis Club of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. The gavel itself is 
not so old, but the wood from which it was 
carved came from the oldest state university 
building in the United States. 

Several years ago when the trustees of 


George Washington, 

Hughes); Edmund Randolph, Attorney General (Clifford B. Poage); Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 

of the Treasury (Herman J. Engler); Thomas Jefferson (Earl J. Stewart); and John Adams, Vice 

President Robert 8S. Dingledine served on the Reception Committee at the meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, on George Washington’s birthday. 





the University of 
North Carolina, which 
is located at Chapel 
Hill, decided to re- 
model the Old East 
Building, institutional 
sentiment forbade that 
the walls of the old 
building be changed. 
Consequently the build- 
ing plans adopted, al- 
though calling for a 
complete renovation 
specified that the out- 
side appearance of the 
time-honored building 
remain the same. Such 
is college atmosphere 
and tradition. In re- 
modeling, the interior 
of the building was 
completely changed, 
but the exterior suf- 
fered no changes and 
this despite the fact 
that the walls were 
greatly strengthened. 

P. L. Burch, who is 
the University’s super- 
intendent of buildings, 
salvaged some very 
fine walnut decorative 
timbers from the in- 
He had workers in 


President (Harry C. 


terior of the building. 
his cabinet shop rebuild some of the old 
material into furniture for the University 
President and from one piece of beautifully 
grained walnut, he had a handsome gavel 
turned, which was recently presented to the 
president of the Kiwanis club. 


* * oa 


Urban-Rural Relations at 
Lexington, Nebraska 

The Kiwanis Club of Ne- 
braska, is carrying on an extensive program 
of urban-rura! work. Unlike many 
who have trouble to find programs, the prob- 
lem of Lexington Kiwanians has been to find 
enough nights to take care of the programs. 
Meetings have been held in honor of the 
clubs’ two master farmers. The Blue 
Ribbon Calf Club and Golden Glory Calf 
Club, sponsored by the Kiwanis club, have 
been entertained. The club also sponsors 
the Boys’ Band benefit. 


Lexington, 


clubs 


* * * 
Manhattan, Kansas, Sponsors 
Nature Lovers’ Project 


One of the major activities of the Man- 


hattan, Kansas, Kiwanis club is the spon- 
soring of a nature lovers’ project. This 
consists of competitive showings of bird 


houses, landscape drawings, collections of 
native stones, native woods, drawings of 
birds and animals, etc. Prizes are given 
in each class of showing for the individual 
exhibitor and for the country or city school- 
room for their composite exhibit. The city 
and country schools are placed in separate 
classes so that there is no competition be- 
tween them. This prevents the larger 
school with more equipment from having 
advantage over the small, one-teacher 
schools. Prizes are also given for the best 
essays written on some one of several as- 
signed subjects, all of which deal with 
some nature subject. 
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The project is sponsored entirely by the 
Kiwanis club, all the money being raised 
from the treasury or by subscription within 
the club. 

* * # 


Vocational Guidance Pam- 
phlets Published by New 
York City 
Some noble work in the field of vocational 
guidance is being done by the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City. The committee in charge 
is under the chairmanship of Joseph V. 
Hanna who was chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational Guidance 
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and Placement last year and includes Dr. 
George J. Fisher who was also an Inter- 
national chairman of this committee, and 
Dr. C. P. Segard who was chairman of 
the International Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. They are putting out a 
series of vocational guidance bulletins for 
the purpose of helping the young men of 
Greater New York with their problem of 
selecting and preparing for a vocation. 
Three bulletins on law, engineering and the 
printing trades have been published and 
one or two additional pamphlets are now in 
the process of preparation. 

In March a very successful vocational 
guidance meeting was held by the club. Dr. 
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Fisher presented a brief summary of the 
guidance work being done by Kiwanians. 
Mr. Oakley Furney,. Chief of Industrial 
Education of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education gave a very fine talk 
on vocational guidance. Most of the leaders 
in guidance service in New York City were 
guests, including Dr, Mary Hayes of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, Dr, Emily 
Burr of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
Dr. Walter Bingham of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, Dr. Anna Y. Reed of 
the National Junior Personnel Service, Mr. 
Charles Smith, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance in the New York City schools and Dr. 
Harry Kitson of Teachers’ College. 


Add New Wing to Riley Memorial Hospital 


= HE first of three important cere- 
monies connected with the erection of 
the Kiwanis wing to the James Whit- 
comb Riley Memorial Hospital in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was conducted 
under the most favorable conditions. 
More than 300 members of various 
clubs in the district took part in “break- 
ing ground” when work was begun on 
the new structure on April 24. The 
program was under the auspices of the 
Indianapolis club as host and besides a 
large number of the district official 
family, and International Secretary 
Parker, officials representing the Riley 
Memorial Association and the Board 
of Regents of the State University par- 
ticipated. The cornerstone ceremony 
was held early in June and the new 


building will be dedicated in the fall. 
The ground- 


Peter C. Reilly, Secretary of the 
Riley Memorial Hospital Board of 
Directors formally accepted the gift of 
the Kiwanis wing. 

The Kiwanis wing will provide fifty- 
five beds for the care of deformed and 
under-privileged children in Indiana. 
It will be constructed at a cost of $150,- 
000 subscribed and paid in by members 
of Indiana Kiwanis clubs. Mrs. J. L. 
McCullough, widow of Col. McCul- 
lough, first governor of the district, has 
contributed funds to equip the labora- 
tory in the new building. Other funds 
are available which will provide fur- 
nishings for the rooms. The Kiwanis 


wing will be under the direct manage- 
ment of the Riley Hospital Board and 


the Regents of the Indiana University 
Medical Department. 


The committee representing the dis- 
trict in the ceremonies is composed of 
Past Governor Austin E. Kress, Terre 
Haute, Chairman, Past Governor Dr. 
Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, and 
Elmer H. Noelting, Evansville. The 
Indianapolis club committee which as- 
sisted in the celebration and will work 
with the district committee in the other 
two celebrations is composed of Wil- 
liam H. Trimble, Walter T. White, 
Louis J. Borinstein, Walter B. Hard- 
ing and James E. Fischer. Governor 
Schutz and District Secretary D. A. 
attended the ceremony and 
spoke at the meeting following at the 
Claypool Hotel. President Bryan of 
the Indiana University and Hugh K. 
McLandon, president of the Riley Me- 
morial Board were also speakers. Past 
Governor Tom Ar- 
buckle was also a 


Strauss 





breaking was con- 
ducted with un- 
usual interest. Low 
clouds above gave 
a rather discordant 
tone to the pro- 
gram. As Interna- 
tional Secretary 
Fred C. W. Parker 
lifted the first 
spade of dirt, air- 
planes circled over- 
head dropping 
roses and messages 
of congratulation. 
When Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Schutz, Dis- 
trict Governor, 
completed the in- 
vocation, a rift 
came in the over- 
hanging clouds as 
if they had been 
pushed back by an 


Infinite hand and 








guest. A message 
of congratulation 
on the work being 
done was given by 
Secretary Parker. 
Colonel Andy 
Dougherty, Chief 
of Staff of the 84th 
Division, and a 
member of the In- 
dianapolis Kiwanis 
club dropped a 
message by para- 
chute from a plane 
at the ground- 
breaking cere- 
mony, which read: 
“To the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Indiana: 
The Air Corps of 
the United States 
Army congratu- 
lates you upon the 
erection of the new 
Kiwanis Unit at 








the scintillating 
rays of the noon- 
day sun showered 
a blessing and ben- 
ediction on the 
earnest group. 


Fred. 


at the ground-breaking ceremonies. 





Peter C. Reilly, Secretary of the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital Board of Directors, accepting the 
Kiwanis addition to the hospital in the name of the James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Association 


To the left of Mr. Reilly is D. A. Strauss, Secretary, Indiana 
District, while those in the front row to the right, reading left to right are: Eli Schloss, President, 
Indianapolis Kiwanis club; James E. Fischer, Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Publicity; 
C. W. Parker, International Secretary, who broke the ground 
Raymond Schutz, Governor, Indiana District; and Austin E. Kress, Past Governor, Indiana District. 


for the new addition; J. 


the James Whit- 
comb Riley Hospi- 
tal for Children.” 

Dedication will 
occur in the Fall. 
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A BIT OF EVERTTHING 


WHERE MATERIAL IS SELECTED FROM CLUB PUBLICATION, THE NAME OF THE CLUB IS GIVEN 
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Farm Relief 


W. D. Jamieson, former Congressman 
from Ohio, who maintains a law office in 
Washington, issues a personal publication 
called “Window Seat Extras.” In an edi- 
torial note he says that as he sits in his 
law ofhce and looks out of the window over 
the capital city, various things occur to him 
of passing interest. In a recent issue he 
writes the following: 

“There are two kinds of “farm relief,” 
you know. 1. The kind the politicians talk 
about; 2. The actual kind. One of this lat- 
ter sort is the work the Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States and Canada are doing in or- 
ganizing boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. 
During these two current months this great 
social organization will form 500 of these 
clubs for the young folks, 

“Sponsoring live stock, dairy, poultry and 
vegetable interests for the youth on the farm 
will be the major activity. Farmer insti- 
tutes, short courses, fairs and expositions, 
curb markets, irrigation projects and di- 
versified and intensive farming will be 
stressed in the agricultural program for 
There also will be social and 
educational programs for the Grange and 


this year. 


other farm meetings. 

“The very fact that the definite attention 
of this great Kiwanis organization with its 
over 1,800 clubs and over 100,000 member- 
ship, is directed toward the farm problem, 
is one of the signs of promise that we 
will find the solution for the farmer. When 
the banking group, the manufacturers, the 
people, the merchants—all 
the other groups—realize that the farm 
problem is their own problem, no matter 
whether it be the cotton grower of the 
South, the wheat and corn grower of the 
North, or the live stock and fruit and vege- 
table producer everywhere, and they all sit 
around the table in common conference, 
then, and not till then, will the whole an- 
swer be found. 


transportation 


“Fifteen minutes after putting on a pair 
of your socks, I made a hole in one” wrote 
an enthusiastic golfer to the sock manufac- 
turer. 

—Bedford, Indiana. 


What is a Joke? 

There is a growing tendency in some 
quarters to treat as a jest certain laws of the 
land and when a joke is sprung it always 
has in it a slam at the 18th Amendment, 
and seems to make a sort of hero of the 
lawbreaker who drinks in spite of the law. 

At a recent Kiwanis meeting, in a speech 
of ten minutes duration, the speaker made 
not less than twenty allusions to booze and 
his remarks would indicate to a stranger in 
the group that Kiwanians are a bunch of 
scofiaws and have no regard for any regu- 
lations against the use of intoxicants. 

As an individual, and as a Kiwanian, I 
earnestly protest against any intimation 
that our members are not law-abiding citi- 





zens. To say the least, such remarks are in 
poor taste and certainly add nothing to the 
influence and prestige of our great organi- 
zation. 

—Long Beach, Calif., The Builder 


“There are just two things to keep in 
mind regarding public relations. First, give 
the public a square deal. Second, see that 
the public knows it is receiving a square 
deal. All the rest is detail.” 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


It’s a hard world. By the time a man gets 
old enough and prosperous enough to sleep 
late, he wakes up regularly at 4 a.m. 

The Denver Kn. 


Who Has Not Loved the 
Seashore? 


Who has not loved the seashore 
When golden turns the sun 

And sinks to rest 

In dazzled west 
Where colors spurt and run? 





Who has not loved the seaside 
When twilight’s lamp is lit 
And twinkling stars 
In silvered bars 
Across the waters flit? 
Who has not loved the sand-dunes 
When fires are crackling warm, 
When melodies 
Float on the breeze 
To calm life’s throbbing storm? 
Who has not loved the seashore, 
Its rocks, its nooks, its pools, 
Has that odd kind 
Of mortal mind 
So often found in fools. 
Upon the shores of ocean 
Humanity may rest 
In peace serene 
While motives clean 
Prevail in human breast. 
The seashore and its vastness 
Show man his own true sphere; 
Humility 
And dignity 
Are found emblazoned here. 
—John J. Langenbach, 
President, 1928, 
Raymond, Wash. 


Which Kind Are You? 

In Kiwanis, one of the most noticeable 
distinctions between a big club and a small 
club (I don’t mean numerically), but I mean 
the difference between a Kiwanis club and 
a “Kigh-wanis” club is that when the chair- 
man of a big-type club raps for order he 
gets it, but the chairman of the other type 
club has to wait so long and hear just so 
many cracks before he can speak. 

I think that it should be an unwritten law 
of every club to keep the horse-play where 
it belongs—and it does belong—but not 
when anv man has the floor, whether it be 





at the speaker’s table or any place else. 
Let’s keep our club in the Big League by 
respecting the chairman’s gavel and also the 
voice of any other member who chances to 
have the floor. 

—Santa Monica, Calif., Kiwanis Kronicle 


Ridin’ Hell Bent 


Out in the wide open spaces, fiction 
writers tell about the bold, brave buckaroos 
who ride into town hell bent for a rip- 
roarin’ time after a stretch out on the range. 

Fictionists inject a lot of color into their 
stories about the hell these lads raise with 
their stampedin’ steeds as a change from 
the strain of watching the cattle. 

A lot of it may be true, but to my way of 
thinking, these buckaroos haven’t a thing on 
our own high school kids whose proud 
fathers provide them with rearin’ gas 
buggies in which to work off the strain of 
the long, harrowing hours in the class room. 

Did you ever drive past a high school 
building when school is dismissing and 
watch the waves of happy, care-free young- 
sters pile pell-mell into the family barques, 
loading the buggies to the gunwales and 
then start rolling? 

Some fathers have more dollars than sense 
in this fast-moving age. They provide high- 
powered cars for their youngsters and then 
squall like an infant with the colic when 
their kids get into a jam and dent their 
pocketbook. 

I tell you, Kiwanians, this thing of raising 
a family in these hectic days is a grave re- 





sponsibility. Of course, you think your boy 
or your girl is the smartest thing that ever 
slipped out of heaven and you’re not going 
to see them want for anything. No sir! 

Big-hearted—the modern father gives his 
kid an allowance bigger than his own 
weekly pay check was when he claimed his 
blushing bride. He wouldn’t think of giving 
his kid any responsibilities to help occupy 
his leisure moments. Well I should say not! 
They’re cooped up in school all day long 
and when they get out, the sky’s the limit. 

It may be all right to give your kid a 
car of his own. It may be the last touch of 
swank to let your girl wear a new dress 
every day, encase her legs in shimmering 
chiffon and give her all the money she wants 
to spend. But what about the kids who come 
from homes where a dollar means one 
hundred hard earned pennies? They wear 
clothes as frayed as the Scotchman’s first 
dollar; they don’t have money to keep up 
with the crowd and the result is, what? 
They drop out of school, discouraged and 
sick of the world. With a smattering of 
education and a grudge against society, they 
ultimately form a potential breeding place 
for festering crime. 

Kiwanians—fathers—think this thing over. 
You can’t shed your responsibility like a 
rattler sheds his skin. This is your world— 
shoulder your share of its burden! 

—PauL W. REED 
Alliance, Ohio 
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Building with the Youth 
of Today 


(From page 340) 
had the time to tell you of the results 
of that meeting in the transformed 
lives of those thirty thousand boys of 
the financial district of New York, of 
those great meetings held for boys at 
the magnificent Chamber of Commerce, 
the speakers who have appeared there 
—a ‘‘Who’s Who of the Nation.” 
Jehn D. Rockefeller, Jr.. E. H. H. 
Simmons, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Charles Mitchell, 
President of the National City Bank; 


George Harbord, President of the 
Radio Corporation; Charles M. 


Schwab, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration ; Newcomb Carlton, President 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; E. K. Hall, of the Tele- 
phone Company. Who could measure 
the influence of those great men who 
have come up through the crowd, upon 
those youngsters ? 


Human Relationship Job 

Twenty-seven out of every hundred 
of those who cross our office door have 
lost their fathers. I know that def- 
initely. What a great thing it is when 
the executives of a district band them- 
selves together to see to it that these 
youngsters are given a fair picture of 
the machinery, of the works. 


Overcoming Delinquency 

With this largest number of boys of 
any payroll in New York, we are not 
having any trouble with this modern 
boy, and if you want the answer to it, 
quick, I can give it to you. Six years 
ago we adopted a very simple little 
policy, that we would not continue in 
employment on our payroll any boy 
who did not have a high school educa- 
tion, or who was not duly enrolled in 
and regularly attending some form of 
evening education. Last year 50.1 per 
cent of the boys under twenty-one on 
our payroll were enrolled in evening 
schools or colleges of university rank, 
and we have had no violent labor turn- 
over to produce this result. Eight 
years ago there was one high school 
graduate among the boys on the floor 
of our Stock Exchange. Any institu- 
tion can do it. 

We have loaned these boys $6,000 in 
the last three years for the cost of edu- 
cation without a note and without in- 
terest, just the way one member of the 
Stock Exchange would do_ business 
with another member. We have never 
lost a dollar we have loaned to boys. 


Carrying Through 
One boy came in, and asked: “Can 
I get another job here?” I said, “An- 
other job?” He said, “Yes, I have one 
job now, but I need another one.” I 
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said, “Wait a minute, that’s too fast 
for me. I know a lot of people in this 
age who can’t handle even one job. 
Tell me about it.” He said, “I work 
over at Strauss’ from 4:00 o'clock 
until 12:00 o’clock at night. That job 
pays for food and a place to stay, but 
I would like another job from 7 :00 in 
the morning to 3:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon.” I said, “What is the 
idea?” He said, “I am keeping my 
sister in high school. She graduates 
next June. The other job is for her 
education.” I say to you, that even in 
the stress of a four million share day it 
is our privilege to take a little lad like 
that across the street to the “Y” men 
of Wall Street, where he can get aid 
and counsel to help him solve his prob- 
lem. 

You are going to be remembered, 
not for the great businesses you have 
erected, but to the extent you have 
reached out your hand and heart into 
the life of a little lad who will rise up 
and call you blessed. 


Using Common Sense 


In the twelve years I have been at 
the Stock Exchange, I have seen the 
wheel turn, and lads that, a few years 
ago, came into our office are now our 
employers. Two and a half years ago 
young Seymour Sears entered our em- 
ploy, together with a number of other 
boys, and at our educational dinner 
last June I saw him sitting up with 
the members of the Stock Exchange, 
because a firm had thought enough of 
the character and intelligence of that 
youth to buy him a seat that cost them 
$400,000. 

It is well for us to remember that 
the making of the industrial America 
of tomorrow is in the hands of the 
youth of today, in the shops, in the 
homes, out on the farms, and in these 
big cities. So isn’t it Just good or- 
dinary common sense to see to it that 
the youth in our employ today be given 
a correct picture of the economic struc- 
ture, and that he be taught to work 
with his fellow employees in the spirit 
of fair play and helpfulness. It is an 
hour when top management needs to be 
mighty certain that its own house is in 
order, and that honesty of service is 
something more than a memory of the 
past. 

I was in Pittsburgh the other day, 
and the superintendent of one of the 
steel works said, “Do you happen to 
know if they need any candidates for 
the Olympic Team? I would like to 
have you come out to our works and 
have a seat in our timekeeper’s gate. [ 
would like to have you sit in there 
when the shift changes at 3:00 o’clock. 
You can count about seventy-five of 
those fellows who have crossed the 
timekeeper’s gate before the whistles 
stop blowing.” 
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It was but a little while ago that a 
principal of a high school said to me, 
‘Beck, that is good stuff you handed to 
the kids. But tell me, how am I to get 
honesty across to one of the seniors 
whose father is the contractor of this 
new high school ?” 

“Well, it is all part of the picture. 
Some of these school men are having 
a very difficult time to just get some of 
those fundamentals across. 


Building Good Citizens 

I want to outline what I call my four 
responsibilities. If you open the Con- 
stitution of the Stock Exchange, you 
will find my foundation stone there for 
you on the first page: ‘Organized to 
maintain high standards of commercial 
honor and integrity among its mem- 
bers, and to promote and inculcate just 
and honorable principles of trade and 
business.” 

I have been asked many times what 
is our policy, and I always give them 
the policy as outlined to me by our 
first President, Seymour Cromwell, 
standing at my desk and looking across 
at me with the vision of his years, and 
saying, “Cameron, never forget our 
first job is to build good citizens. If 
we can do that, we won't have to worry 
about good employees.” Mr. Sim- 
mons, our present President, a prince 
of a man and a friend of youth, in that 
great paper before the American Man- 
agement Association last year 
‘The employment of the youth of this 
conntry is a sacred and a patriotic 
trust. 

1. Be Worthy of Your Hire 

The first responsibility is this: May- 
be I am old-fashioned, but I still like 
to think that my first responsibility is 
to my employer, the man who pays me 
my salary, the man who does the 
worrying and the man who takes the 
risk. I have been up and down this 
country a lot, I have sat in a lot of 
times with men who are willing to 
share the boss’ profits, but I have yet 
to sit with a crowd who are willing to 
share the boss’ losses. I think the most 
black-jack man in America today is the 
honest employer who gets it in the neck 
at every turn of the road. I am not 
talking about the other type—I met 
him in 1927—the man who is still 
willing to dehumanize boys and girls 
for profit, and then throw aside the 
wastage for a civic organization to take 
care of. 


said, 


2. Individual Responsibility 
I like to think we have a definite 
responsibility to the individual em- 
ployees on our payroll. You say it is 
very hard in this modern life in which 
we are living. I grant you it is. I do 
not think it lessens the responsibilities. 

We are traveling at high speed. 
I said to Mr. Chambers of Logan & 
Bryan, in San Francisco in January, 
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“If a customer tells you to buy a thou- 
sand shares of steel at the market, how 
long does it take you, from the time 
you receive his order until the time you 
send him word that you have purchased 
it?” He said, “We did it the other day 
in fifty-three seconds.” We are trav- 
eling at great speed. 

I do not think it lessens our respon- 
sibility. Our Board of Governors at 
the Stock Exchange will not allow us 
to discipline an employee in the pres- 
ence of others, nor until the employee 
has had a chance to tell his side of 
what happened. When you take the 
time to listen, you can learn a lot of 





things. 

One of our own foremen a while 
ago called me on the telephone. I told 
him to come into the office. When he 
came in, he was red in the face, and 
with him came a_seventeen-year-old 
kid, trembling like a leaf. I asked 
them to be seated. I thought it would 
give him a chance to lower his blood 
pressure. I said, “What is the trou- 
ble?” He said, “This boy called me 
a lot of dirty names.” I said, “Bad 
stuff. I saw them suspend a member 
of the Exchange for thirty days for 
that not long ago. How did it hap- 
pen?” He said, “He went back into a 
telephone booth, and used the language 
to a telephone clerk.” I said, “Give me 
the name of the clerk.” He said, ““He 
doesn’t want his name used, he doesn’t 
want to get mixed up in it.” I said, 
“That won't do. That kind of testi- 
mony doesn’t go any more.” 

I told that story one night at a 
memorial meeting, and when I was 
finished, a man stepped up to me and 
said, “Did I get you right in under- 
standing that you said you called a 
foreman down in the presence of a 
boy ?” I said he was correct. He said, 
“My God, man, if I did that in my 
factory, the works would go up.” I 
think the best thing that could happen 
to some institutions of that type would 
be a funeral. They are going to pro- 
duce rotten labor troubles in the days 
ahead. 


An Incident of Discipline 


I will tell you a story out of school, 
an incident that happened in the heat 
of one of those tremendous markets ; 
and no one not involved can appreciate 
the mental and physical strain on the 
members of the Stock Exchange under 
such a situation. A member called a 
boy on the floor. The boy gave him 
evidence that he had his arms and 
hands full of orders and messages and 
that he could not take care of any more. 
The member lost his temper and clipped 
the boy across the ear; it was not a 
severe blow, it did not injure the boy. 
Mr. Walter Billings, a small chap, 
slight, who doesn’t weigh over 125 
pounds, perhaps, went directly to the 
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member and said, “I understand you 
struck a boy.” The member replied, 
“Yes. But I didn’t hurt him.” Mr. 
Billings said, “I would like to have you 
go and apologize to him.” The mem- 
ber said, “What do you mean? [Tama 
member, he is an employee.” Mr. Bill- 
ings said, “I am giving you five minutes 
to apologize to that boy,” and the mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange crossed the 
floor and in the presence of members 
and employees apologized to a seven- 
teen-year-old boy. 

Loyalty: I don’t think you are going 
to get loyalty in your institution sim- 
ply by your pay envelope. Do not mis- 
understand me. I do not think there is 
any substitute for a living wage. But 
that finest thing called loyalty, more 
delicate than a rose, will come only 
when the top of the house is loyal. 


3. Employers’ Civic Duty 

We are in America. I feel it is our 
obligation to send our employees home 
at night better fitted as citizens than 
when they came to work in the morning. 
If we cannot do it, something is wrong 
with the picture, and we have need to 
look into the looking glass. 

A woman was in my office a while 
ago. Before the war she never had to 
worry as to what a dollar looked like. 
Her husband was one of those who 
went across and died for us on Flanders 
Field, and that brave little wife, sit- 
ting at my desk said, “I thought Jim 
would like to have me carry on in his 
place.” I said, “Are you employed 
now ?” She said, “Yes, I am employed 
uptown in New York. But,” she said, 
“conditions are so unspeakable in that 
office that if it were not for the fact I 
had to have bread, I would not even 
go back for my wages.” 

In the great southwest, at the close 
of the meeting, as the men had gathered 
their things and were walking out, I 
was picking up my notes, and I saw a 
waitress come across the room. She 
stopped, looking towards me, and I 
motioned to her and she came up and 
said, “Mr. Beck, may I say a word?” 
I said, “Certainly.” She said, “The 
girls who served this luncheon today 
were all up behind that screen on the 
balcony listening. How we wished that 
the assistant manager of this hotel had 
been here today. He is just tearing the 
heart out of every girl who works 
here.” A civic responsibility. Our job 
is to see to it that the folks in our em- 
ploy go home better at night than when 
they come to us in the morning. 


4. Courtesy 
This last thing [call a responsibil- 
ity to the people who knock on our em- 
ployment doors looking for employ- 
ment. Some time get out of your glad 
clothes and knock on the employment 
doors of some of our concerns, and see 
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how many times they kiss you in the 
course of a week. 

Of all the bunk we are still handing 
out, I say to you as a former President 
of the Personnel Association of the 
State of New York, as one who has had 
contact from coast to coast, it seems to 
me the weakest spot we have in our 
picture today is the reception we give 
to the people who have thought enough 
of our concern to come around and 
offer their services. Not an executive 
but what would see his works shut down 
tomorrow unless some of them would 
come around, 

I saw not long ago, in my outer 
office, one of these little leaders of to- 
morrow, for good or for ill; he was 
sitting there with a blue calico shirt 
on, part of his foot was sticking out of 
his shoe, but in his button-hole was 
stuck a rose. When he sat down at my 
desk, he was trembling like a leaf, and, 
to put him more at ease, I said to him, 
“Otto, I suppose some young lady 
pinned that rose on you today.” He 
blushed like a little girl, and said, “She 
did. I live on the fifth floor of a tene- 
ment house with my mother, and every 
day there is a little girl who climbs up- 
stairs and puts a bunch of posies by 
mother’s bed. This morning she took 
one of the posies, and she put it on my 
coat.” 

I chatted with him for just a little 
bit, as any of you men would do, and 
presently I saw that frail little hand 
come up to the coat, and he took off the 
rose, and handing it across to me, he 
said, “I would like to have you have 
that.” I said, “No, it looks too well 
on your coat.” He said, “I want you to 
have it.” I said, “Why?” He said, 
“Mr. Beck, you are the only man who 
has been kind to me this week.” 


Life’s Real Values 
Think of these words on life’s real 
values by Douglas Malloch: 


Gold? Yes, a man must have his 
wages, 

It has been so through all the ages. 
A man must also have his hire, 

To set his table and feed his fire, 

And yet his wage, however much 

Is never quite enough to touch. 


His weary hands and heart with heal- 
ing. 

He must come homeward 
feeling 

That not with this a man is paid, 

Not with gold sore hearts allayed. 


somehow 


But if we can come home tonight 
And know today we did the right 
And made the world that never knew it 
A little better passing through it, 
That something we have made or done 
Has brought a delight to anyone. 


Yes, know we served our fellow men 
Then we are paid. But not ’til then. 
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The Case for the National 
Parks 
(From page 338) 

tral Utah was promoted from a nation- 
al monument during the first session. 
It is a small gorgeously colored and 
very marvelously sculptured niche in 
the Pink Cliff of the celebrated Plateau 
Country. During the second session 
the lofty granite mountain mass south 
of Yellowstone in Wyoming was cre- 
ated the Grand Teton National Park. 
It is one of the noblest mountain piles 
in America, rising seven thousand feet 
above the lakes at its foot to granite 
peaks festooned with glaciers. 

The session added eighty square 
miles to Yellowstone National Park, 
the result of changing northern and 
eastern boundaries from straight lines 
to natural boundaries, like the summits 


of mountain chains, improving ad- 
ministration. It added also 25,000 


acres to Lassen National Park to con- 
solidate its natural inclusions, and 1 
authorized the transfer from the Stanis- 
laus National Forest to the Yosemite 
National Park of 10,000 acres of gor- 
geous sugar pine forest. 


Other Acts Showing Inconsistent Char- 
acter of Most Legislation 

Two other acts of the same session 
stand in remarkable contrast to the 
Ouachita bill, illustrating as nothing 
else could the episodical, unstudied and 
therefore inconsistent character of most 
legislation. 

A bill was passea directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to examine a stated 
area of the Everglades of Florida for 
determination of its availability as a 
national park and report the same to 
Congress, using national appropria- 
tions to cover the cost of survey. 

It is interesting that this formal con- 
firmation of the original national park 
policy under which, in 1872, the In- 
terior Department was assigned to 
choose and shape park units, should 
have been passed by the same body 
which sought with the Ouachita bill to 
oust the Interior Department from 
choice and influence in national park 
creation. There is this difference, that 
the Everglades bill passed unanimously 
and the Ouachita bill slid through by 
trickery against a strong majority 
sentiment. Because Everglades was a 
Southern project, the bill probably got 
that vote on sectional grounds irrespec- 
tive of its conditions. 

Another valuable precedent estab- 
lished by the Everglades bill was the 
assumption by Congress of the cost of 
survey ; in the past it has been the cus- 
tom to accept travel and entertainment 
costs from the parties who would bene- 
fit by a favorable verdict of the judges. 
Examination of the Everglades will be 
made in the autumn. 
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Another interesting enactment cre- 
ated the Teton National Monument 
from a brilliantly colored badlands 
area of South Dakota. The bill when 
introduced in the Senate on May 18, 
1928, called for a national park. It 
was rushed through the Senate in fif- 
teen days and sent to the House. Of 
course, the Interior Department had no 
time for examination and report, and 
the country’s inevitable inference was 
that Senator Norbeck, who had intro- 
duced and slipped it through with such 
extraordinary speed, was joining the 
Ouachita group in defying Interior De- 
partment authority. He himself, how- 
ever, after Interior Department exam- 
ination of the area during the summer, 





showed its unfitness, and altered its 
classification to that of National Monu- 
ment. 


Senator Walsh Causes a Pause 


Of the several and generous meas- 
ures passed for the development of the 
System, that insuring purchase of all 
areas in private possession within 
national park boundaries is most in- 
teresting. It had been estimated that 
six million dollars would accomplish 
this useful acquisition, and half the 
amount had been provided by private 
givers to be available in sums equalling 
appropriations by The 
sentiment for this bill in and out of 
Congress was universal, but a sensa- 
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tional pause followed the opposition of 
Senator Walsh of Montana who owns 
a small frame cottage in Glacier 
National Park. Walsh’s clever ar- 
raignment of the House as dictating to 
the Senate aroused so much irritation 
that a group of Senators actually held 
up the entire Interior Department Ap- 
propriations bill till close to the end 
of the session, finally forcing a com- 
promise under which residence and re- 
ligious holdings were excepted from 
those lands in national parks whose 
purchase could be enforced by law— 
a small matter, however, since parcels 
of this character, small and few in 
number, exist in only two of the twenty- 
one parks of the System. 

Of these appropriations, a quarter 
million dollars made available for im- 
mediate use will probably be used to- 
ward the purchase of private forest 
lands in Yosemite National Park. 

Altogether, the Seventieth Congress, 
especially in its second session, proved 
crucial in national park history in more 
ways than one. Just as a very narrow 
victory over Secretary Fall’s Mescaléro 
National Park bill resulted in the 1925 
victory over the industrialists, so the 
Ouachita battle, barely won by a pocket 
veto, may mark the conclusion of the 
localist campaign, also. Time only can 


tell. 








Nashville’s Program 
of Boys’ Work 


(From page 350) 


with the unfortunate boy of the streets, 
| has been accomplished along a some- 
what similar line as the work done at 
the Reformatory, though this plan has 
| been altered to fit the changed circum- 
stances. A Boys’ Work Committee, 
composed of five Kiwanians, directs the 
work in the city. Realizing that it was 
asking too much of any one man, 
| especially one whose mind, time and 
best thoughts were given to his busi- 
ness, to accept the responsibility of 
| directing this work and giving to it 
| the tremendous amount of time and 
| thought necessary to insure the greatest 
success, the Board of Directors of the 
Nashville Kiwanis club authorized the 
employment of a young business man. 
It was stipulated at the time that he 
was to be a full-fledged member of the 
Nashville Kiwanis club, and that in 
return for the time spent in boys’ work 
for the club he was to receive an 
amount sufficient to pay his dues and 
lunches in the club and to receive, ap- 
proximately, ten dollars a month addi- 
tional. In this way we were most for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of a 
wonderful young leader—a man who 
had spent many years working with 
boys, who was familiar w:th them and 
‘ who was proud to accept a membership 
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in the Kiwanis club. He fills a classifi- 
cation apart from boys’ work and has 
not only risen to a high degree of re- 
spect in the club, but his work with the 
boys has shown remarkable results far 
beyond the bounds of our highest 
expectations. We believe that this ar- 
rangement which we have recently 
worked out is the greatest move which 
we have made to insure successful boys’ 
work, and is one which any club might 
well afford to follow. 

We realized that it would be neces- 
sary to have some central, local rendez- 
vous for this group of boys, and that 
it would be highly advantageous that 
this meeting place should not only be 
available to them on the meeting 
nights, but at all other hours of the 
day as well. Therefore, we are codp- 
erating with the Y.M.C.A., and in turn 
receiving the benefits which they could 
offer to this group. A reduced boys’ 
membership rate for these lads was 
secured which of course is paid by the 
Kiwanis club, and we were fortunate 
enough to find in the “Y”’ men a great 
deal of interest in the work which we 
were doing. They organized a Kiwanis 
Boys’ Class, and the work which this 
class has done has been envied by 
every group of the local “Y.” 

There are in this class about fifty 
boys, most of whom are’newsboys or 
office boys. The majority of them go 
to school and in almost every case after 
school hours they are turned loose on 
the streets. In most instances their 
homes are filled with domestic tragedy, 
vice and filth. 

The new members are usually rec- 
ommended by some of the boys in the 
club and their home conditions are in- 
vestigated to be certain that they are 
worthy of membership in this class. 
No boy is taken whose parents are 
financially able to give him a “Y” 
membership or to do for him those 
things which the better class of homes 
can offer a boy. These boys come to us 
in rags and tatters but with open minds 
and a willingness to improve them- 
selves in any way possible. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule, and 
both conduct and honor are two prime 
requisites for membership in the class. 
The violation of either of these rules 
automatically deprives a boy of mem- 
bership in the class and anyone who 
has been dropped from membership 
very quickly becomes an outcast among 
the newsboys of the street. There is 
constantly a waiting list of boys seek- 
ing admission to the class but we have 
not seen fit to take more than fifty 
boys at one time. On two nights during 
the week the “Y” conducts a gymna- 
sium class for these boys, after which 
they have the privilege of a much 
needed shower, which if thoroughly 
and successfully taken, entitles them to 
a swim in the pool. 
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On the third meeting night of the 
week they have a club meeting, at 
which time the boys assemble in the 
club rooms of the “Y” and are enter- 
tained by some member of the Kiwanis 
club, speaker or entertainer. Of course 
these talks must be in a very light vein 
and must be something which will in- 
terest the boys, with the idea in mind 
that somewhere during the talk there 
must be one good point which can be 
stressed very briefly at the conclusion. 
It has been drilled into these boys that 
the idea of the Kiwanis class is to help 
them to help themselves. They have 
never been allowed to feel that we are 
simply helping them or doing things 
for them out of sheer generosity. 

Physically the boys in the class are 
excelled by none and mentally they 
are as keen as can be, and this because 
they have through necessity had to 
exist largely on their own wits. The 
class is organized with their own ofh- 
cers and a very efficient organization 
it is. 

During the summer these boys are 
taken to the ‘“Y’ Camp for one week 
at the expense of the Kiwanis club. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment is an ice cream feed. 
About once every two months on the 
club night we provide five gallons of 
ice cream and fifty hungry mouths 
make very quick disposal of it. 

About once a year these boys are all 
brought to a regular meeting of the 
Kiwanis club. We have provided these 
boys each summer with baseball uni- 
forms, bats, etc., and they always have 
a good baseball team which has com- 
peted successfully with a number of 
local sand-lot teams. On several occa- 
sions the club has carried this baseball 
team on a Saturday trip to play another 
team in a nearby town. This was an 
unusual treat for these boys as most 
of them had never been out of Nash- 
ville. 

As in the case of the Reformatory, 
we always have a Christmas party for 
these boys, providing substantial pres- 
ents for each and the usual candy, fruit 
and nuts. Usually the occasion is a 
joint Christmas party given for the 
Reformatory boys and the Kiwanis 
Boys’ Class. 

One of the most distinctive features 
of this side of our work is the system 
of sponsoring which has been arranged 
for these boys. Every member of the 
Kiwanis Boys’ Class has a sponsor in 
our club. These boys are required to be- 
come familiar with the location of the 
office of his sponsor and to call upon 
him at least once a month, preferably 
once in ten days. The sponsor counsels 
with the boy, learns all he can about his 
home surroundings and the problems 
which the boy has to face and lends 
him every encouragement which is 
within his power. Oftentimes he may 
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be called upon to find a summer job 
for one of these boys and it is his obli- 
gation to see that his particular charge 
lives up to every standard of conduct 
that he would expect of his own son at 
This is most difficult on account 
of the home surroundings of the boy 
and something which requires more 
than simple and passing thought or 
suggestion. The opportunities which 
the sponsors have are unlimited, and 
we are afraid that in spite of all our 


home. 


work very few of them realize fully 
what their obligations to these boys 
involve. Many of them have no 


fathers and if the sponsor can get close 
enough to his boy he can largely fill 
that vacancy in the boys’ homes. 
What a wonderful opportunity this 
is for any man who might be so fortu- 
nate as to sponsor one se these boys and 
what a fine work he can do if he but 
takes it seriously and gives to that lad 
only one-half the attention which he 
gives to his own boy at home. This 
has been our most difficult problem. 
Close to that difficulty has become the 
tendency on the part of the sponsor to 
simply help the boy by giving him 
money or hurried advice in order to be 
rid of him at his regular calling. This 
is the most unfortunate thing that 
could possibly happen, for it soade to 
make beggars out of boys in whom that 
tendency is already too strong, and 
instead of helping that boy to help him- 


self, they have done the one thing 
which will hurt him most. It is our 


constant aim to drill into the men of 
our club who sponsor these boys that 
their efforts towards them must be to 
provide opportunities whereby the boy 
can profit and not simply hand him 
something on a silver platter. This 
idea can be worked out in any city 
successfully if the sponsors will live up 
to their part. Frankly, we have not 
done as well in this as we could do, 
though some of our men have done 
wonderful work with their boys, but 
in our club as in all others, there are 
men who either do not want to be 
worried with this problem and are will- 
ing to dismiss it with the greatest ease, 
or simply will not assume the respon- 
sibility of helping some child to help 
himself when all other opportunities 
have been denied him. 

It is very interesting to note how 
many boys who have served time in the 
Reformatory and have there first 
learned of Kiwanis through our scout 
troop, immediately upon release from 
the Reformatory, if they are citizens of 
Nashville, go to the Y.M.C.A. and 
seek admission to our Kiwanis Boys’ 
Class there. Regardless of all else, we 
have always made a place for them, 
for in them we see Kiwanis has done 
some good and the boy has offered us 
the privilege and opportunity te do 


more, 





vantage to both parties concerned. 


Public Utilities Are Not 
Monsters 
(From page 351) 


is apparent therefore that the present 
position of the industry is a natural 
development. 

The industry went through several 


stages of development, the first of 
which was pioneering. This _ period 


covered the organization of the original 
utility companies by men untrained in 
the business because there had never 
been any such business before and be- 
cause only very crude apparatus was 
available for manufacturing purposes. 

The second period, which we might 
call engineering, consisted of the reali- 
zation of the crudeness, inefficiency, and 
inadequacy of existing facilities and 
the development of machinery and 
methods to suit the needs of the in- 
dustry. 

Third, the commercial period, which 
was the appreciation of the fact that the 
industry was not making extended use 
of its facilities and this period embraced 
the active effort to develop a large 
power business in order to improve the 
load factor and keep its machinery 
woiking for a few more hours during 
the day. 

Finally, the present period which we 
call public relations. This period is 
marked by the realization of the inter- 
dependence of public utility growth and 
community development and a clearer 
appreciation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business relations. That is, 
that a successful trade must be of ad- 
This 
is a principle which the public utility 
is credited of having recognized to a 


greater extent than many other in- 
dustries. 
Further there is not the personal 


sentiment attached to a utility company 
operated by a corporation that there is 
in a business owned and operated by a 
local citizen and the rapid expansion of 
the utility business serves to emphasize 
the impression of undue profit. You 
can read almost daily in the newspapers 
articles about the power trust and car- 
toons where they are all pictured as 
monsters sapping large profits from the 
community which they serve. The basis 
of most of our dislikes and enmities 
toward men and companies can be 
found in a lack of understanding. It 
was because of the recognition of these 
facts and principles that the industry 
decided to launch upon a program of 
education. 

It was actuated by the sincerest spirit 
of “let’s get acquainted.” You can find 
no better proof of that than to attend 
a convention of public utility men or 
to read the writing of those making a 
special study of this phase of the work. 
You cannot help but feel that their sole 
purpose is to have the public under- 
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stand. Understand that the utility com- 
panies are made up of men and women 
who are very keenly human and who 
have just about the same emotions as 
the ordinary man or woman, and that 
they are happy when the consumer is 
satisfied and not happy when he is not. 


Program of Education 

The industry entered into this pro- 
gram of education on a national scale 
by advertising in the newspapers and 
magazines, public information bureaus 
were organized, and speakers were em- 
ployed, but it was not long before diffi- 
culties were encountered even in this 
work. Politicians made political capital 
of it and one began to read in the news- 
papers about the propaganda of the 
power trust. But the public utility com- 
pany, like any other business or person, 
has a right to be heard. They have a 
right to have their speakers and to have 
their officials or paid attorneys at the 
state or national capital. No American 
will deny them this privilege. Their 
obligation to the public is the ethical 
practice and conduct of their officials or 
paid attorneys and that their speakers 
and advertisements will present facts 
without distortion or misrepresenta- 
tion. So long as this work is carried 
along this line, it is not propaganda, it 
is education. 

The Super-Power Plan 

During recent years, there has been 
much discussion and you have no doubt 
read a great deal about super-power. 
This is a plan which contemplates 
building large power stations in locali- 
ties where the energy can be generated 
at the lowest cost and then constructing 
a net-work of transmission lines inter- 
connecting these stations. 

Some people have professed to see in 
super-power an effort on the part of 
large utilities to monopolize power re- 
sources of the country, but the plan was 
really conceived as it is being advocated 
on the basis of economy and better 
service to the consumer, and the reason 
for this is very easy to understand. 

We have seen that the fixed charges 
constitute a major portion of the cost 
of generating electric current, that the 
capacity of the plant had to be guided 
by the peak load and had to be larger 
than that peak load by some 25 per cent, 
in order to take care of any unusual 
peak demand. If a number of plants 
were inter-connected together, it would 
not be necessary for each plant to have 
a reserve capacity. It would be suffi- 
cient to maintain a reserve in only one 
or perhaps two plants. If one of the 
members of the group should happen 
to have an overload, it could draw its 
surplus energy from the plant having 
the reserve capacity. The net result 
would be a reduction in the combined 
capacity of the group and a consequent 
reduction in the investment and fixed 
charges. With a system of this kind, 
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a breakdown of one plant would not 
mean a shutdown of the service, since 
that plant could draw its energy from 
the rest of the plants in the group. 

Now if these plants were located 
where water power or cheap fuel was 
available, great economies could also 
be affected in operating costs. The idea 
of super-power, therefore, is a plan to 
reduce the cost of energy to the con- 
sumer by reducing fixed charges and by 
reducing operating costs, and to im- 
prove the stability of the service. 

It must not be concluded because the 
prospectus of super-power sounds like 
a pleasant dream that the whole pro- 
gram is a visionary one. Here in the 
South, for instance, super-power has 
made great headway. The chief power 
system in Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and the two Carolinas have been 
inter-connected and fogm a net-work of 
900 miles of transmission lines, and in 
California the super-power idea is being 
undertaken on a stupendous scale. We 
can well hope that it will not be long 
before the whole of Louisiana is in- 
cluded in such a plan. 

I would mention again that one of the 
great problems of the utility companies 
of today is public relations. They are 
spending a great deal of money to get 
acquainted with the public and would 
welcome and appreciate any coéperation 
from their consumers. 





The Custer Battlefield 
Hiway 
(From page 344) 


ple, dressed in their native costumes on 
the streets. 

Browning is near the entrance to 
Glacier National Park. This vast 
playground comprises 1534 miles or 
981,691 acres of the most sublime 
mountain scenery in America. Within 
an area of 1500 square miles are more 
rugge d mount: un pee aks, more el; wciers, 
picturesque lakes, more streams and 
waterfalls than exist anywhere in so 
condensed an area. 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
magnitude and grandeur of this great 
National Park. 

This is a Kiwanian’s dream come 
true, carrying out the Kiwanis slogan 
“We Build’”—the result of a decade of 
persevering service, always forging 
ahead. 

Fisher kept going forward. He en- 
listed publicity’s s aid White Eagle, 
Sioux Indian poet rode the highway’s 
length and then continued on to Chi- 
cago and New York. Next he sent the 
old Deadwood stage coach over the 
road. Each year there is a booster trip, 
West going East one year and East to 
the West the next. Thus the four states 
have become acquainted and more 





united as a result of the splendid co- 
operation of the business men along the 
route. 

Let Congressman C, A. Christopher- 
son of South Dakota speak in conclu- 
sion: 

“Anyone with less enthusiasm, lack- 
ing in determination, perseverance 
would long since have given up the 
struggle as a hopeless effort, but not so 
with Fisher. Every obstacle that he 
has encountered simply seemed to ener- 
gize him with a new determination to 
win, and. so forward he went, and suc- 
cess has crowned his efforts. The world 
should be grateful to the men with 


hobbies and the willingness to ride 
them. They are the ones who bring 


results. Highways mean transporta- 
tion and transportation means progress, 
advance, trade, commerce and _ pros- 
perity.”’ 

This is the appraisal of The High- 
way a Kiwanian Built, and over which 
you are invited to make a vacation trip. 
Remember it takes you to the “Heart 
of the Playgrounds of America.” The 
headquarters are at Mitchell and the 
Kiwanis club there will be ready to 
greet you. 





The Hudson Bay Railway 


and Development 


(From ? age 335) 


world is a formidable undertaking at 
best, and the response, though assured, 
is often a matter of time. The St. 
Lawrence route did not achieve its pres- 
ent proud position in a day; it has 
taken the Panama Canal almost fifteen 
years to develop its present volume of 
traffic (which is about. one-third 
of that of the Soo Canals), and the same 
may be said of all such ventures. Care 
is being taken to give the Hudson Bay 
route its fair chance of success in the 
provision of standard rail and terminal 
facilities; in the selection of the most 
suitable port, and in its equipment. 
There is no doubt of the willingness of 
Western Canada to utilize its own 
project to the utmost possible extent. 
They will stand behind it and support 
it to the limit. What the limit or the 
capacity of the route will be is as yet 
problematical. Something depends upon 
conditions not finally or conclusively 
established, yet sufficiently ascertained 
to warrant the steps which have been 
taken by successive governments in the 
promotion of the undertaking since 
1910. It is our belief that, with proper 
aids to navigation, shipping may be ex- 
pected to be attracted to Churchill to 
the extent of the business offering. If 
irksome insurance rates, not warranted 
by actual results, are imposed, that 
situation will be dealt with if and when 
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THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept.K So. Paris, Maine 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


ported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
.- Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 





Springfield's Restoc od: te Col. Wheien’s® 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

rms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 

Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
9 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 








CUSTOM SHIRTS 







Made to your individual 

Shirts or $ measure; fit and workman- 
yw, ry Ws shipguaranteed, laundered 
\ \ WWE» /7. and delivered. Samples o 
\ 7) pe imported and domestic 


Madras, Oxfords, Poplins. 
UP also Broadclot hs—glac ly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS ousTors SHIRT Co. 














‘*No Agents’”’ Dept. Elmira, N.Y. 
The Little 
Brother of 


wr me lai 
Golf 


A REAL GAME FOR 
YOUR LAWN OR YARD 


Played with ‘Put’’ balls and clubs this game 
has all the interest and thrills of real golf, 
but without the exertion and strenuous exercise 

Old and young, men, women and children get 
keen enjoyment from it 

Any lawn or yard will serve as a course where 
many interesting hours can be spent with this 
fascinating game. 

W rite 
THE MAPLE LUMBER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 


for further information 
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» AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 
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“IT’S THE FINEST PIECE OF 
KIWANIS LITERATURE!” 


The Objects of Kiwanis card, printed 








in four colors on Alexandra Japan An- 
tique paper stock, designed by a well- 
known artist, suitable for framing. 

It was requested by Kiwanians, exe- 
cuted for them—do not delay ordering 
Your copy. 


Single copies, 25c each 10 or more, 20c each 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


ll lint Aint tnt. 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












it arises, If 

sel be found to be best suited for the 
Hudson Bay trade, shipping interests 
may be expected to be sufficiently alert 
That, I fancy, 
is about all that can presently be said. 


to provide that type. 


Harding Memorial Scene 
of Meeting 
(From page 341) 

‘The 


stands was 


place where the memorial 
chosen by Kiwanis to mark 
President delivered 
This memora- 
Stanley 


the spot where the 
his last public address. 


ble address was delivered in 


Park on July 26th, 1923. On August 
2nd, but seven days later, President 


THE 


any particular type of 


Harding passed away in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“President Warren G. Harding was 
the first President of the United States 
to ever set foot on Canadian soil while 
in office. His address on this occasion 
was a glowing tribute of appreciation 
and amity for the century 
existing between the United States and 
Canada. With earnest dignity he 
stressed the similarity of interests of 
the two countries and his confidence 
in the continuation of the bond of 
peace as an example for all nations 
to emulate. 

‘The dedication took place on Sep- 
tember 16th, 1925 with an impressive 
world wide in 


long peace 


international ceremony 


its character The memorial stands 


Chairman, 


Tue Kiwanis Club of Chicago chal- 
lenges other Kiwanis club 
in International to show a bow ling club 
such as the Chicago club 


any one 


of eighty men, 


boasts about. 
While its hi 


story is comparatively 


brief, covering a period of less than 
I 

four years up to this date, the league 

has grown from a six-team organization 

to a sixteen-team league. Now there 


hopes and expectations of 
league 


are plans, 
putting 
next fall. 

The bowling league became a reality 
through the efforts of five or six mem- 
bers of the club, who, under the leader- 
ship of Howard T. Webb, succeeded 
in getting together thirty men and or- 


eighteen teams in the 


- 


| 


F ATONE yah 


Bowling — 


Sixteen-team bowling league of 


A Challenge 


By Wii J. 
Sports C Lommittee, 


KERR 


Kiwanis Club of Ch 


ganizing a six-team league in January, 

1925, The following fall, 1926, twelve 
~ 

teams of men each were put 


five into 


the league and a year later there 
fourteen teams. The 
finds no than sixteen 
teams and thirty eight 
the league, making approximately one 
hundred twenty men or 
per cent of the entire 
our Kiwanis club. 


were 
present season 
less five-men 


substitutes in 


than 50 
membership of 


more 


With many leagues, bowling has 
become a commercial proposition but 


that is not true of the Kiwanis club. 
The purpose foremost in the minds of 
the men who organized and sponsored 
the league was and is for the promotion 
of closer fellowship among the men of 


_ 


an mange 
uh igdd 
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majestically on sacred and hallowed 
ground, in its massive proportions of 
enduring bronze and marble, as an ob- 
ject lesson to the world, of the endur- 
ing bond of friendship and under- 
standing, between two great Nations. 
It remains as a Shrine before which, 
future generations may _ re-dedicate 
themselves to the higher duties of Pa- 
triotism both National and _ I[nter- 
national. 

“Tt seems fitting that Rotary in Con- 
ference assembled, should in rever- 
ence before this Shrine, offer the right 
hand of fellowship to Kiwanis, in the 
‘Hope for the realization of that com- 
mandment which God has _ written 
upon the hearts of humanity,’ ‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.’ ”’ 


ago 


the club; the creation of more intimate 
and lasting friendships between the 
fellows, as well as the means of 
friendly and enjoyable recreation. It 
has been a real success during its nearly 
four years existence and that 
come about, not only through the 
untiring efforts of the leaders, but 
because the rank and file of the league 
are sincerely in earnest and deeply con- 
cerned to the extent ot feeling their 
individual responsibility. When men 
will postpone trips in order to be with 
their teams on Monday nights, when 
they will actually cut business trips 
short to get back and bowl with the 
boys, it proves their interest and ex- 
plains the success of the league. 


success 


has 
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The Better Business 
Bureau Movement 


(From page 348) 


noticeable during the past few years. | 
Perhaps the most outstanding steps on | 


a national scale have been the trade 
conferences. 


Business Codes of Advertising Practices 

Heads of national manufacturing 
concerns have met with the National 
Better Business Bureau and have ap- 
poved codes of advertising practices for 
their particular lines of business. Codes 
have been approved for radio, hosiery, 
lingerie, insulation, batteries, children’s 


wear, commercial schools, furs, furni- | 


ture, shirts, and woolen goods. Nu- 
merous other codes are being compiled. 

Ten years ago, for example, blankets 
which were advertised as wool might 
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or might not have been wool; silk hose | 
might or might not have been silk; | 


both the blankets and the hose might 
have been cotton, or have had a slight 
wool or silk “flavor.” A few years ago 
coats advertised as “Hudson seal” 
might have been made from dyed 
rabbit pelts. Ten years ago a so-called 
guarantee meant little. Today, with 
the efficient action of postal authorities 
and the watchfulness of the Better 
Business Bureaus, a guarantee means 
what it says. Sixty-three lines of busi- 
ness have benefited from merchandise 
investigations. 

Credit must be given to the Federal 
Trade Commission for encouraging 
fair competition and for stopping that 
which was unfair. That government 
organization is likewise an agency 
which grew out of the desire of business 
to clean its own house. 

Is business honest? Business itself 
answers the question in the affirmative 
and proves its point. 

Mrs. Jones, who today sees a fur 
piece advertised by a legitimate fur 
house as seal, knows that the fur is seal. 
She knows that the hosiery advertised 
as silk is silk. In fact, she knows that 
she can depend upon statements made 
in ninety-five per cent of all advertis- 
ing. That is why she reads and believes 
advertising. National magazines are 
beginning to guarantee the advertising 
appearing in their columns. News- 
papers and other advertising mediums 
are actively codperating in accepting 
only reliable advertising. 

The extremely small percentage of 
advertising that is not accurate is under 
the scrutiny of all business through 
the eyes of the Better Business Bureaus. 
A personal talk with the advertiser by 
a Bureau representative and a copy of 
the national code for advertisers is 
usually sufficient to bring about the 
adoption of honest methods. 

If friendly persuasion fails, then 
publicity is necessary. If publicity 
fails, prosecution under the advertising 








can work longer 


and better when you- 
pause and refresh yourself 


Big men in business are all hard 
workers. But their sustained 
power and drive comes from tak- 
ing short rest periods ... Justa 
brief minute in the busiest day to 
pause and refresh yourself with an 
ice-cold, tingling, delicious Coca- 
Cola is all you need to get off toa 
fresh start. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CO 


Delicious and Refreshing 





over & MILLION 
A DAY 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 


Is 
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laws can be instituted. This, however, 
is a last resort and seldom has been 
necessary in the thousands of cases in- 
vestigated. 

The Better Business Bureaus have 
been aptly termed “soldiers of busi- 
ness.” Marching under the simple ban- 
ner of truth, they are leading business 
by the hand to the goal of universal 
fair dealing and sincerity in all com- 
mercial Today the pur- 
chaser has confidence in legitimate busi- 
and its advertising. Tomorrow 
that confidence will be stronger because 
the Bureau movement is growing 
stronger. The strides made by business 
during the past ten years in establishing 
honesty and confidence in business have 
been remarkable. Even the most skep- 
tical business man now admits that it 
pays big dividends. 

Kiwanis clubs have been in the fore- 
front in promoting Better Business 
Bureaus in Kiwanis cities. Readers of 
this article are urged to help start such 
a Bureau in their own communities if 
they are without one. They will have 
no cause to regret their activity, ‘which 
will fit 


transactions. 


ness 


into the confidence-building 
program which actuates the entire Ki- 
wanis movement. 





$17,500,000 Fund for 
Child Welfare 
(From page 346) 


first things Senator Couzens would 
like to see done. The senator desires 
that physically handicapped children 
receive early consideration the 
trustees of this fund. 

“For the present, no research in the 
pure sciences will be attempted nor will 
any edifice be erected to serve as a cen- 
ter for the many activities of the organi- 
zation. The fund is for the purpose of 
assisting and developing those agencies 
and institutions which are already 
established, for creating new projects 
for the welfare of children and for sup- 
plementing the work already started in 
well-established organizations. 

“It may be definitely and emphati- 
cally stated that the trustees of the 
foundation will not concern themselves 
with individual relief nor with scholar- 
These are amply provided for 
by many private and state agencies. 
Assistance to groups and attention to 
their problems will be primarily 
stressed.” 

The fact that Mr. Couzens has 
named himself one of the trustees and 
is willing to give himself, his time, his 
energy and his ability in directing the 
use of the fund to the best interests of 
the children to whom he has given it, 
definitely relieves the gift of any suspi- 
cion of what Kiwanians call “check 


from 


ships. 


service,” declares Judge Lacy, one of 
the attorneys for the trustee corpora- 
tion, 
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“Tt is of great advantage to the chil- 
dren of Michigan that Mr. Couzens 
has named himself one of the trustees,” 
Judge Lacy said in a recent interview, 
“and he will concentrate on the objec- 
tive of having the fund so managed 
that, as nearly as may be, every dollar 
will be devoted to the purpose for 
which it was contributed. 

“Senator Couzens desires to have 
very little of the fund spent for build- 
ings and equipment for the direct use 
of the trustee corporation,” Judge Lacy 
continued. “His intention is that it be 
used to aid responsible and well-or- 
ganized institutions in extending their 
children’s welfare work throughout the 
state. His purpose is not to create a 
great new enterprise with large over- 
head expense which might duplicate 
work already being well done by exist- 
ing organized charities. 

“Of course, this money cannot be 
paid out indiscriminately to relieve 
family need. It is intended solely for 
the study and relief of problems which 
affect children as a group and not for 
the alleviation of individual cases. The 
trustees will be careful to make prudent 
use of the money to carry on a broad, 
comprehensive and constructive pro- 
gram to promote the health and gen- 
eral welfare of the children of Michi- 
gan and of the world. The trust is 
intended primarily for the children of 
Michigan but its purposes are broad 
enough to permit its use elsewhere. 

“Senator Couzens has always been 
deeply interested in children of tender 
years and especially interested in those 
who are sick or handicapped. He feels 
that they are not here by their own 
choice, that they are not in any degree 
responsible for their physical disabili- 
ties, and that justice demands that their 
difficulties be alleviated or cured and 
that their lives be made as happy, as 
pleasant and as free from suffering as 
possible.” 

Mr. Couzens reversed the procedure 
usually adopted by the creators of 
great charities when he refused to per- 
mit his name to be associated with the 
corporate name of the trustee corpora- 
tion. “Some of us urged Senator Couz- 
ens to associate his name with the fund 
but he would not consent,” Judge Lacy 
said. “The senator took the position 
that it is not the source of the money 
but the object for which it is used that 
is important.” 

Senator Couzens’ magnificent gift to 
children is in line with his philan- 
thropic practices of the past. He has 
donated during the past five years more 
than $5,000,000 to worthy causes, most 
of which has been devoted to welfare 
work among children. 

His gifts in 1919 aggregated $1,- 
800,000, of which $1,000,000 went to 
the Children’s Hospital, Detroit. When 
this hospital was consolidated with the 
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Michigan Hospital School, he donated 
an additional $1,000,000 to the institu- 
tion. He recently gave $75,000 to re- 
build the Bath, Michigan, schoolhouse 
which was wrecked by an explosion 
which killed some forty children. 

“Kiwanians are proud to have as a 
member of their organization one of 
those rare individuals who has accumu- 
lated a princely fortune by application 
and honorable business procedure and 
who realizes the responsibility which 
rests heavily upon the possessor of 
great wealth,” said Rev. N. S. Sichter- 
man, Port Huron, Governor of the 
Michigan District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, in commenting on the gift. 

“Michigan Kiwanians are grateful to 
Kiwanian Jim Couzens for his mag- 
nificent benevolence,” Mr. Sichterman 
declared, “and they bespeak for him a 
full share in the joy and happiness 
his contribution will bring to countless 
children whose lives might otherwise 
be anything but pleasant.” 





Some Personalities 


A most interesting piece of literature has 
been brought to the front by Kiwanian 
Edgar M, Ledyard of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
It is an exact printed reproduction of the 
journal of L. W. Loomis, giving a fascinat- 
ing account of the journey from Birming- 
ham, Iowa, to Sacramento, California, in 
the year 1850. Dr. Ledyard in editing this 
book done a wonderful 
necting the journal with present day travel. 
The journal alone covers one hundred and 
thirty-six pages, being complete in detail 
for every day, and nearly two hundred foot- 
notes have been added to elucidate the text. 


has work in con- 


* * # 


Orman L, Stanley, President of the Ki- 
Club of Kezar Falls, Maine, is a 
member of the Governor’s Council of the 
State of Maine. 


wanis 


* * * 


John A. Carroll, member of the Committee 
on Public Affairs of the Hyde Park, Chicago, 
club is active in the Civic Safety Commis- 
as Vice-President and the author of 
many articles. He is a member of the 
Citizens’ Traction Committee and was one 
of the advisers in the settlement of the 
recent milk controversy, is a member of the 
American Arbitration Association and Vice- 
President of the Greater South Side Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

a 


sion 


District Judge Frank McDonough, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has been informed that his presentation 
received an award as one of the hundred 
best in the Durant essay contest on the pro- 
hibition problem. More than 23,000 plans 
were presented on the question of how best 
to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment. 
There were but four prizes awarded to 
Colorado contestants. 

* * # 

Pete C. Monroe, secretary of the Lawton, 
Oklahoma, club writes that “Besides the 
conventional lawyers, doctors, and mer- 


chants, we have a few chiefs—the district 
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clerk, the representative in the legislature, 
the city clerk, the city attorney, the munic- 
ipal judge, city treasurer, the treasurer of 
the school board, the provost marshal, the 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
postmaster and assistant postmaster, the 
superintendent of the Indian school, the 
president of the business college and the 
county agent.” In short, they have their 
share and more of the prominent citizens of 


their community. 


In the recent drive of ‘the Somerville, 
Massachusetts, Boy Scouts Council the Ki- 
wanians of that community over-subscribed 
their quota by two hundred per cent. The 
campaign committee headed by Ernest M. 
Vose, who is vice president of the Somerville 
Kiwanis club, faced a most difficult situation, 
due in part to a somewhat disorganized 
state of affairs and general lack of local 
interest. However, a total of over $6,000 
was collected, enough to enable the Boy 
Scouts Council to carry on for the next year 
and clear up all their past indebtedness, 

* * # 

A Kiwanian, Thomas Wilson, was re- 
cently presented with the first annual 
achievement award to be given by the 
Lorain, Ohio, Journal for the most note- 
worthy service to the community during the 
year 1928. Heisa Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 


Services to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of Kiwanian Dr, Willard Glenn 
Purdy as the pastor of the Grace Presby- 
terian Church of Montclair, New Jersey, 
were held a short time ago. He is very 
popular as a speaker at Kiwanis clubs in 
northern New Jersey and is chairman this 
year of the New Jersey District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education. 

* * *@ 

Milledgeville, Georgia, Kiwanians are 
proud of their past president, Dr. William 
T. Wynn, head of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the Georgia State College for 
Women. “An English Grammar” which it 
is predicted by grammarians will take its 
place as one of the best college grammars 
of the nation, has just been published by 
Dr. Wynn. He is also the author of two 
other volumes and is at present working on 
a history of “Southern Literature.” 


— 


On behalf of the Toronto, Ontario, club 
President Gordon S. Dodington at the La- 
dies’ Day meeting of April 10 honored 
Kiwanian Tom P. Loblaw in recognition of 
his gift of half a million dollars to the new 
Western Hospital, Toronto. 

* * * 


Kiwanian Jesse H. Binford of Richmond, 
Virginia, has been chosen one of the dele- 
gates of the National Education Association 
to the world convention to be held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 4. 

* * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Greeley, Colorado, 
recently had as its guests a number of old 
soldiers who fought on both sides in the 
Civil War. Two veterans, C. F. Hudson and 
W. H. Delbridge, wore the grey, and eight, 
Robert Bussing, Newton Wood, E. D. Coul- 
ter, Fred Dresser, William Snodderly, To- 
bias Mattox, Ernest Rust and C, P. Poland, 





judge, the county assessor, the county court 





wore the blue. Dr. George Barker of Teach- 
ers’ College gave the principal address. 
* * * 


As one of the American representatives 
in the bowling tournament to be held in 
Sweden, Kiwanian William B. Shaul of 
Syracuse, New York, sailed recently. 

* * * 

Through the untiring efforts of Kiwan- 
ian F, Albert Steadman of Marietta, Ohio, 
the west bank of the Muskingum River 
which was a corn field two years ago, now 
is a beautiful park. Members of the club 
and a number of interested people who live 
on that side of the river, ably assisted him. 

* % * 

The newly elected officers of the Com- 
munity Chest for 1929 in Phoenix, Arizona, 
are all Kiwanians. 

* * @ 


Kiwanian J. M. Sapp of Panama City, 
Florida, has offered the United States Gov- 
ernment, three hundred acres of land in Bay 
County for a site for the proposed Soldiers’ 


Home. 
* * * 


San Marcos, Texas, Kiwanians are proud 
of their fellow member and secretary, F. W. 
Zimmerman, who has recently been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
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Zimmerman has been secretary of the Ki- 
wanis club for more than five years and has 
attended several district conventions and 
the International conventions at Montreal 


and Seattle. 
* * * 


In answer to the challenge of Wooster, 
Ohio, Kiwanians who claimed to have in 
their membership in the person of Neal 
Bowman, 31, the youngest Board of Trade 
or Chamber of Commerce executive in the 
State of Ohio and probably the nation, Sec- 
retary Charles A. Butler of Eagle Rock, 
California, writes that Kiwanian Lawrence 
B. Wilson of Eagle Rock was president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city when 
he was but twenty-six years of age. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Wilson represented his club at 
the Montreal Convention, was district trus- 
tee at the same time he was president of 
the Chamber, is at present secretary of Di- 
vision III of the California-Nevada District. 
He has a superior lyric tenor voice which 
is well known to the clubs in southern Cali- 
fornia and does considerable radio singing. 


* 8 * 
Henry M. Holly, member of the Fulton, 
New York, Kiwanis club, has been elected 


Treasurer of the New York State Farm 
Dealers’ Association. 
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A well known scientist’s new book about old age re- 
veals facts which to many men will be amazing. 
Did you know that two-thirds of all men past 
middle age are said to have a certain seldom men- 
tioned disorder? Do you know the frequent cause 
of this decline in vitality? 


Common “Old Age’’ Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hypertrophy 
of the prostate gland. Science now reveals that 
this swollen gland—painless in itself—not only 
often cheats men of vitality, but also bears on the 
bladder and is often directly responsible for sciatica, 
backache, pains in the legs and feet and dizziness. 
When allowed to run on it is frequently the cause 
of cystitis, severe bladder inflammation. 


65% Are Said to Have This 
Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a new 
kind of safe bome hygiene that goes directly to the 
gland itself, without drugs, medicine, massage or ap- 
plication of electricity. Absolutely safe. 50,000 men 
have used it to restore the prostate giand to normal 
functioning. The principle involved is recommended 
by many physicians. Amazing recoveries often made 
in six days. Another grateful effect is usually the 
immediate disappearance of chronic constipation. Usu- 





Suffer afier 40? 


ally the entire body is toned up. Either you feel ten 
years younger in six days or the treatment costs not hing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have gland trouble, or any of the symptoms 
mentioned, write today for scientist’s free book, ‘‘Why 
Many Men Are Old at Forty.’ You can ask yourself 
certain frank questions that may reveal your true con- 
dition. Every man past 40 should make this test, as 
insidious prostate disorder often leads to surgery. 
This book is absolutely free, but mail coupon immedi- 
ately, as the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
7419 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 





If you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 74-V 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








7419 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio. 


Please send me Free, and without obligation, a 
| copy of your booklet, ‘‘Why Many Men Are Old | 


| The Electro Thermal Company, 


at 40." Mailin plain wrapper. j 
| MOMBceccscscsee ya betwee wads ips odub sees cutee 
| RGEROEG s 6 6.0.65 06 ise 60 eee Seid v thie «08.0 bod GCC ee I 
Ree oxo diee cae seb Oe «4 e WAGES. ccckaveuses | 
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Governor Moody of the State of 
Texas received an invitation to the charter 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
Texas, held on April 29, in a 
Joe “Pie” Stribling, a 
bieycle artist, pedaled six hundred miles to 


Dan 


presentation 
Childress, 


unusual 


ot 
most way. 
present Governor Moody with the invitation 
A bicycle parade featuring 
Childress headed by 
“Pie” Stribling, the 
of the town, proceeding to Fair Park where 


from the club. 


bovs the chief cycler, 


made business section 


bicycle races were staged. Following the 


races formal ceremonies preparatory to see- 


ing “Pie” off were held with James Allen, 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Childress | 
| have permeated every 


presiding. 
. * 


Ww. of the 
Sparta, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club, is a news- 


President James Spradling 


paper editor, a major in the National Guard, 


1 Sunday school superintendent, historian 


of the Sparta American Legion post, and a 
member of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Boy Scouts organization in his town. 


* * * 


President C. W. Preston of the Eagle 
Rock, California, Kiwanis club has been 
honored as head of the South California 
Club of Colorado Teachers’ College. He 
succeeds John A. Sexton, the noted Pasa- 


dena educator. 


Ten Reasons Why I Like 
Kiwanis 


1. Because, being an active member, it 


has brought me in close touch with many 


men whom I would not have met otherwise. 
2. Because the Kiwanis clubs do practi- 
cal things with less talking about them than 
any other organization that it has been my 
privilege to become acquainted with. 


3. Because Kiwanis develops a man’s 
poise, prevents him taking himself too 
seriously and encourages toleration of the 


other fellow’s religious, political or social 
views. 

4. Because a man cannot attend Kiwanis 
meetings without recognizing the fact that 
he has civic, social and religious responsi- 
bilities which cannot be evaded if he is a 
real Kiwanian. 

s. Because Kiwanis has taught me the 
waste of time which some civic organiza- 
tions use in useless consultations on matters 
which require action rather than words. 

6. Because the frivolity which we have at 
mind the 


annoyances which are bound to occur 


our meetings, dispels from my 
petty 
in business. 

7. Because I get the other 
view-point in an unvarnished way which 
' that 
as well as myself. 


can fellow’s 


makes me understand others have 


skeletons in their closets 

8. Because it is the cheapest way to get 
instruction and amusement regularly with- 
out apology to myself and family. 

g. Because the Bridgeport Kiwanis club 
has done more actual welfare work in ten 
vears thun any other kind of association I 
know about of similar nature. 

10, Because, with the experience we have 
gained and the opportunities we have found 
for service, we still point the way for greater 


achievements in the vears to come. 


have in West Virginia to- 


| section 
| States 


| developed so rapidly. 
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| West Virginia Builds 


By Hon. Witiiam G. Coney 
Governor of West Virginia 


| 

W: BUILD” is the inspiring 
slogan of Kiwanis International, one 
| of the most influential organizations in 
North America. In the fourteen years 
since the first club was built, 

the ideals that inspired the 
splendid men who inaug- 
urated this 


movement 


of the United 
and Canada. 
Without the emphasis 
upon human values, 
which is the very heart 
of this great organiza- 
tion, it would not have 
been possible to have 


I am informed that we 


| day, thirty-seven well- or- 





ganized Kiwanis clubs, which 
have a total membership of 
more than two thousand of splendid 
business and professional men. With 
thoroughly unselfish motives, they have 
exerted great influence for good in the 
communities where they are located, 
and have contributed much to the pro- 
gressive spirit of the state as a whole. 

In order to carry out the slogan of 
the Kiwanis clubs, the members must 


| have something definite with which to 


| build. Ideals, philosophies, and dreams 
| 


|are too often ineffective because of a 





—Kiwanian, T. J. Perdy, Bridgeport, Conn. 


lack of practical foundation on which 
permanent structures may be erected. 


| The Kiwanis clubs of West Virginia 
| . 
| and other sections would not have con- 


tinued long if they had not been 
founded upon an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of the true 
values to be found in contacts of seri- 
ous, purposeful, practical men. 

In the great State of West Virginia 
we might well adopt as our slogan the 
one that is emblazoned on the banner of 
every Kiwanis club. It is truly a state 
that builds. We have been told by 
eminent engineers that West Virginia 
has in her 24,600 square miles of area, 
more natural resources than are to be 
found in any like area in the world. 
With these almost inexhaustible nat- 
ural resources it is quite obvious that 
practical men may well adopt the slo- 
gan, “We Build.” 

West Virginia is extraordinarily rich 
in natural gas, oil, forests, silica, sand, 
clay for pottery, water power and 
closely connected rail and river trans- 
portation. 

In my inaugural address on March 
4, 1929, I said: 

“We have here great natural re- 
sources of oil, gas, coal, fire clay, water- 
power, and fertile soil, each awaiting 






Hon. William G. Conley 


further development. These resources 
have always been here but are only 
partly developed. To make them of 
greater benefit to mankind, they must 
have new capital, the advantage 
of sound governmental poli- 
cies, and fine leadership 
with the vision and en- 
ergy and courage to 
turn them more to the 
use to which God in- 
tended. We invite such 
capital and such lead- 
ership, which are sure 
to give good employ- 
ment to honest labor 
and produce greater 
happiness in our homes. 
We promise sound gov- 
ernmental policies and the 
opportunity to succeed.” 
With these almost limit- 
natural resources and 
with a geographical location near the 
centers of population of the Atlantic 
Seaboard and the Middle West, it has 
been logical for many of the great 
industrial enterprises to locate within 
our borders. Today this state is one 
of the outstanding industrial states in 
the Union with possibilities for future 
development greater than can be found 


less 


in almost any other section of the 
United States. 
As the state is located below the 


Mason and Dixon line, experts have 
informed us that our mean tempera- 
ture is ideal for working conditions, 
neither too hot in summer nor too cold 
in winter. The annual mean tempera- 
ture as reported by the United States 
weather bureau is 54.2 degrees. 

During the past few years we have 
instituted a state road-building pro- 
gram. In addition to millions of dol- 
lars that have been spent by counties 
and districts to improve our highways, 
the state has spent more than sixty mil- 
lion dollars on our main thoroughfares. 
Just now plans are being made for the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 more, which 
was made available by an amendment 
to the constitution voted last fall. An 
equitable plan has been worked out 
whereby our state road bonds are re- 
tired from money received from two 
sources, gasoline tax and automobile 
In this way the people 
who use the roads pay for them. 

At the present time hard-surfaced 
roads traverse our state from north to 
south and east to west through as mag- 
nificent scenery as can be found any- 
where in the world. It would be use- 
less to attempt to describe the beauti- 
ful vistas that at every turn of the road 
present themselves to travelers through 


license fees. 





Re 




































West Virginia. Only a painter or poet 
could do justice to the subject. Come 
and see for yourselves. 

In my opinion the greatest asset in 
our program so well expressed by the 
Kiwanis slogan, “We Build,” is to be 
found in our citizenry, over one million 
six hundred thousand of as fine people 
as can be found anywhere in the world. 
The best Anglo-Saxon blood in Amer- 
ica courses through the veins of many 
natives of West Virginia. They are 
a sturdy, dependable, hard-working 
group. From these mountains have 
come many of the great thinkers and 
leaders in our national life. 

This brief article hardly gives a 
bird’s eye view of West Virginia. How- 
ever, I have attempted to point out a 
few of the outstanding characteristics 
of one unit of this great Union, and I 
am pleased to utilize the slogan or 
standard of Kiwanis International i 
connection with the aims and purposes 
of the leading thinkers and organizers 
in West Virginia. For, truly, it is our 
purpose to build, not only materially, 
but physically, intellectually and spirit- 
ually. 

It is our aim to weave into the fabric 
of our citizenship an ideal that will 
promote good-will, fellowship, and hap- 
piness for our people, and for those 
outside who will come and join us in 
upbuilding a great state. 





The Sage of Waukesha 


wo) 














Andrew Jay Frame 


Andrew Jay Frame, LL.D., age 85, 
a banker for 67 years and “Dean of 
Bankers of the United States,” is an 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Waukesha, Wisconsin. Mr. Frame 
has in 67 years filled all positions from 
the bottom to the top, President and 
Chairman of the Board for 49 years. 
Since 1862 the bank’s assets have grown 
from $100,000 to $7,500,00. 

His addresses before state and Amer- 
ican Banker’s Associations have com- 
mended wide-spread attention. He con- 
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tends that big banks with many 
branches is an unsound banking policy 
—destructive of individualism. The 
National Banking Law has proved 
safer and sounder than the complex, 
loose and lax laws of 48 individual 
states. He asserts that good laws, 
ample capital, with limited loans to 
any one borrower brings American free- 
dom, with equal opportunity to all. 

He is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia and of New 
York, and Trustee of the N. W. Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee. His opinions on business and 
banking are liberally quoted by the 
leading financial journals, even for- 
eign hanke rs’ magazines have paid him 
signal honor. 

"A few years since, a great daily news- 
paper of Milan, It: aly, in disc ussing the 
momentous question of “The "best 
method of resuscitation of Europe after 


) ooo ————— 
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the war” sought replies from the most 
eminent men of the world. Answers 
came from many nations, four from 
M. P.’s of Great Britain; twelve from 
the United States, one of these being 
from the pen of Dr. Andrew Jay 
Frame. It would appear, therefore, 
that Mr. Frame is not “without honor 
in his own country.” 





Where Are We Going? 


Where is Kiwanis going? This question 
can only be answered by the individual 
member. The standard of the International 
membership can never rise above the in- 
dividual membership. It is for the individ- 
ual member to determine by his acts and 
deeds and by his ideals, just where Kiwanis 
is going. 

—Howarpd Hutick, 
1028 Vice-Pres., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








OW many times have you made up your 

mind to reduce? How many times have 

you said to yourself: “I’m going on adiet”’ or 
“I’m going to start exercising”? 





For a whole week you may have struggled 
through gymnastics and starved yourself. You 
rolled around the floor, cut out desserts and 
starchy foods. And at the end of the week 
you found that you had lost only 2 pounds! 

A good diet strictly lived up to, and a course of exercises 


rigidly followed, will undoubtedly help you reduce waist- 


line fat. But from your own experience you know how 
slow and unpleasant these methods are. 


Look Thinner at Once 


Instead of wasting your time—instead of risking your 
health by weakening diets, exhausting exercises and pill- 
taking in an effort to get rid of bulging waistline fat—try 
the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days—at our 
expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it fits snugly to 


| the body—and every move produces an unconscious mas- 


| sage which moulds away the flabby flesh. 
| makes you look thinner at once, but keeps you so—per- 


It not only 


FREE PROOF THAT 


WAISTLINE FAT 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


—Without Drugs and Diets or Exercises 


manently. Every instant of the day this famous Weil 
Reducing Belt is at work slenderizing your figure 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


So you may see for yourself the remarkable reducing 
powers of the Weil Belt, we have arranged a plan by 
which you can test it for to days —at our risk 

Just write to us and you will receive our Special 10 
Day Free Trial Offer. We will include a detailed descrip 
tion of this guaranteed reducing method, the principles 
of which are highly — ed by physicians and profe 
sional athletes everywhe For the sake of your health 
and appearance take savacinan of this unique offer at 
once. Send no money. Write now! The Weil Company 
727 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
727 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. : | 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 


of The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your | 
| Special 10-Day Trial Offer. There is no obligation, 
| of course | 
Name i 
Address... ; ie 
City State | 




















Have you seen the new 


Decorative) 
Moore Push-Pins 


ry” } . 9 = 
lo hang up things? : 
Claes heads, 3 aires, 6 colors fi 
Rose, Amber, Blue, Green 
Crystal and black Gilt 
Decorations 


10¢ a block. All dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 















PATENTS. _| 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 


PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 918 F St : 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U.S. Courts and Pate | 


t Office | 





NOVELTIE aOng ——e 
PAPER HATS ‘uaa 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 
d for our new catalog, which 


hundred f fun 
“RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 


nakers 


ie 3 














COMES ERNE 


nake your next Kiwar 
r—new tavor novei «¢ 
; > 
pr nywhere. Parti 


 McConneh | 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 


a Cotillon? 
tert nment, 


iars gladly 
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We aes With Us— 
THE 


Motoring Season 


Every Kiwanian will want a 
Kiwanis Auto Radiator Plate for 
His Car. Anattractive embiem made 
of metal that will not rust or cor- 














rode. The background is in blue 
enamel, with letters in polished 
metal. An ornament to any car. 


Fits any radiator and can be easily 
attached. Will not rattle or jar 
loose. 


ee] | 
Auto Radiator Plates 


Illustration shows | /6 size) 





Forty Cents Each 


Special Prices on Quantity 
Lots to Clubs 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 
Curcaco, ILuwois 
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M EMORIAM 









G. Forrest Holmes, Director, Stoughton, Mass. 
J. Miles Grube, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
James A. Nagle, West Hudson, N. J. 
Dr. Otto F. Claus, North St. Louis, Mo. 
Charlies Milton Adams, Ber rkeley, Cal. 
Louis F. ag Pe ang Br idgeport, Conn. 
rae ob L. Coleman Ashland, Kentucky 
F. Gov be ar, Past President, Watseka, Il. 
rd C. Silsbury, Salem, Mass 
Joseph B. Harig, Jr., Lawrence, Mass. 
Michael L. Kernan, South Orange-Maplewood, 
i 3: 
W. F. Terrell, Atlanta, Ga. 
Frank A. Skelley, Orlando, Florida. 
Horace T. Price, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Dr. A. J. Jeter, Clinton, Oklahoma. 
rec rge Schwab; Madison, Indiana, 


Charles Hillobold, Madison, Ind. 








Victor L. W. Hill, Dire Anacortes, Wash, 
Charles E. Black, Butler, Pa. 
*, C.-Horton,”-Director,- Hope, Ark, 
wlliam H. Williamsen, Port Clinton, Ohi 
. C, Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
David | Weeks, Past President, Trenton, N. J. 
s. G. Duren, S th Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. W. Folsom, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Irving R. Howat Brookline, Mass 


Charles R. Beckley, Harrisburg, Pa. 


lohn E. Ridgway. Clarksville, Tent 





Dr. William F. | h, Ocean Beach, Calif. 

Rev. George Y President, Lawrencel 
Ind. 

Dr. He H Davis, T tive N. J 


Kiwanis 
As a Memorial Day tribute, Harry 


Kimball, Governor of the Capital 
Kiwanis District presented a wreath to 
President Edga pease who placed 1 
on the Tomb of Fdhe Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington.” Governor Kimball, 
making the presentation, said: 

“On behalf of Kiwanis _ Inter- 
national, composed of 1,803 clubs in 
the United States and Canada, I pre- 
sent this wreath to the Washington 
Club and ask them. to deposit it on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in mem- 
ory of who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

“T am very 


those 


glad to have this oppor- 
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| Official: Programs 





Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 
Approved: by the Intérnational 
Board of Trustees 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-20 


Att-Kiwanis NIGur 
June 24 





CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-July 0 








ConstTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


“a7 
opali 
WwW +t 


these 
( l u b S 


Suggestion 5 on programs d 
in advance of 


committees |} 


bé fo TT warded lo 


these dates by 


p rop er 











Honors the Unknown Soldier 


tunity to pay tribute to the nation’s 
heroic dead, here in this Amphitheatre, 
father originated -the idea 
Amphitheatre built and 
Congr on 


because my 
of having the 
was named by an act of 
he Commission to build it. His name, 
Ivory G. Kimball, is on the bronze 
tablet in the Amphithe atre as one of 
the commission. 

Among those who attended the cere- 
mony, in addition to the Governor and 
President Edgar, were Austin C. Wal- 
ler, chairman of the public affairs 
committee, Past President Radford 
Moses, Jack Boobar, Mark Lansburgh, 


and George H. Winslow, Secretary. 


ess 

















At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, left to right: 


Washington Club, 
Past 


Carl, Edgar Morris, President, 
Past President Radford Moses, 
Right, front row: 


Stephen H. Talkes and Captain Ward H. Maris. 


Affairs Committee, Past President Mark Lansburgh, William R. Schmucker, C. 
David R. Lehman, and Robert F. Fleming. 


Erie, Pa., Club; F. Eliot Middleton, 


Gevernor Harry G. 
President 
George H. Winslow, Secretary-Treasurer, Washington Club, F. Archibald Meatyard, 


Charles M. Marsh, Thomas S. Sergeon, Herman 
Kimball, John C. Wineman, 
John J. Boobar and A. B. Van Voorhees. 
Austin C. Waller, Chairman, Public 
T. Wilson of the 


Back row: 
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Calling by Number 
takes less "['2me... 


























®@ 
Out of Town Numbers 
ornew, changed and frequently called Local Numbers 
NAME CITY NUMBER 
Omher Chic Laum,0314 
Ubruaht- Neus York ham. 3156 
Amchur Phila, Pémny. 5741 


AA - New UR PL 2153 


RBramnetrd Rost bat 740 
Butter tba MA 7- 4623 
B noch tin y witli mi 5 ~ S952 


Charlescy, / gus York Yam.2500 
Camfeld =! nwt 4 — 322! 
Com St Path 4179 
Cummunas Chertbame E 4072 


Dwight ___|_ Deiot” _|_Hem 205) 








Ir you know the numbers on your out of 
town calls you can get many of them about 
as quickly as local calls. It is worth while 
keeping a list of numbers you frequently 
use. If you do not know them, ‘‘Informa- 
tion’’ will get them for you. 

If there are a lot of them, write to 
the nearest Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask them to make out the list 
for you. 

If you want some one ina hurry, the 


telephone number is as important as 






the street address. That is why many con- 
cerns print their telephone numbers on 
their letterheads and send their telephone 
numbers to all of their customers, asking 
them to telephone when some service or 
shipment is wanted in a rush. 

Making calls to other cities by number, 
and encouraging those dealing with 
you to call you by number, will further 
speed the growth of business by tele- 
phone. Bell Telephone Service is 


Convenient... Economical ... . Universal. 














The Secret That 
Tripled My Sales 


Learn it. 


Use it. 


Does not cost you a penny 


unless it shows you how to climb higher— 
increase your income—make more 


Bill Burdick, star salesman for the Everitt Realty 
Company, cleans up about $15,000 a year. 

I always admired Bill, he took life so easily. Never 
hurried or worried. Never seemed to work half as 
herd as I did, but managed to earn three times as 
much money. 

Bill’s big earnings were always a mystery to me. 
He is not well-educated, nor brilliant, nor good look- 
ing. Yet he gets the business and makes the money. 

This was the first time I had seen Bill for a long 
time. And I took advantage of it to discover the 
secret of his success. 

I had expected to hear a story of study, applica- 
tion, persistence, experience, etc. But no. Bill 
simply told me how, after plugging along with the 
usual hit-or-miss methods, he ran across the Mack- 
intosh System of Selling which gave him the basic 

secrets of his success. 

Bill loaned me his copy of the Mackintosh Sys- 
tem. Its reading was a revelation. The simplicity— 
the power-—-the force—-of its logic simply dazzled 
me. It really sounded ‘‘too good to be true.’”’ But I 
decided to give it a thorough try-out. 


It Works like Magic 


That night I sat up late reading the Mackintosh 
System. And I started out the next morning to put 
my new found knowledge to the test. To say that I 
was astounded at the results is putting it mildly. 
I closed business with an ease that fairly startled 
me. It seemed like a trick, I pinched myself to be 
sure I was not dreaming. 

Then doubt got the better of me. I said: “I guess 
I'm fooling myself. I've simply run into a lot of 
people this week that any dub could sell to."’ 

But sales kept up the next week—and the next 
and the next. The System worked like magic. And 
it worked more effectively as I learned more and more 
how to useit. And now I am earning three times as 
much money as I was before Bill Burdick loaned 
me the Mackintosh System. 

Now I don’t see any reason on earth why anyone 
whois trying tosellanything —realestate, insurance, 
merchandise, personal services, or what have you 
should not quickly increase his earnings with the 
Mackintosh S;stem, just as I have done. 

I firmly believe that Mackintosh has discovered 
the big, important, bedrock principles of selling 
And I believe that failure to recognize and use these 


Proof! 


Mackintosh is an 





rhat Charles Henry acknowl- 
edged authority 

‘Mr. Mackintosh Is recognized as one of the fore- 
most business experts of the worki Portland 
Oregonian 

“The highest authority on advertising and selling 
in the country Grand Rapids Herald 

“He is an expert in 
Wis.) Post 

**Mackintosh delivered one of the best rapid fire 
business talks ever heard in Topeka Topeka 
Kan.) Journal, 


salesmanship Appleton 


Forceful argument for education of sales people.” 
—Three Rivers (Mich.) Commercial 

Mackintosh is one 
modern 
tre 


of the leading exponents of 
silesmanship in America Portland 
relegram 











CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


principles is the real reason why so many salesmen 
never get above making a mere living. 

The Mackintosh System should be in the hands of 
every one who has anything to sell. And, when you 
stop to think of it, that means most all of us, for we 
are allsalesmen. We are all trying to sell something 
to somebody, if it is only ourselves—our services— 

our ideas—our personality. 


A Master Salesman 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, the author of this 
successful system of selling, is himself one of the 
world’s star salesmen. For years he was Sales and 
Advertising Director of La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. He is now an independent Sales and Advertising 
Counselor in Chicago, and has as clients many lead- 
ing business houses throughout the entire country. 
He has been honored with the presidency of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. In one year 
he traveled 47,886 miles and delivered addresses on 
Advertising and Selling before 273 clubs, conventions, 
colleges, high schools, etc. His work has inspired 
over half a million lines of newspaper publicity from 
Maine to California. 


Sent Free 


No matter what you have to sell, if it is only your 
own services, you should get and examine the 
Mackintosh System of Selling at once. Unlike many 
things you have probably read, it is not a mass of 
theories and speculations. It is plain, down-to-the- 
earth logic. It is common-sense brass-tacks from 
start to finish. 

Like all other sciences, selling is based on funda- 
mental laws which govern it. Ignorance of these 


money. 


laws is the reason sO many salesmen fail to ‘‘bring 
home the bacon.’ 

So, no matter what you are selling—even if you 
are selling only your services as stenographer, book- 
keeper, clerk or what-not—you need the Mackintosh 
System to guide you. It is not only valuable in selling 
merchandise. It will show you how to sell yourself — 
your services—for the highest possible market price. 
No matter what you have to sell, the Mackintosh 
System helps you. 

But you do not nee to take my word for this. You 
can investigate and judge for yourself. 


Send No Money 


Do not send any money. Simply sign and mail the 
coupon, and the Mackintosh System of Selling 
(complete in 12 pocket-size booklets) will be mailed 
to you at once. Whenit arrives, pay your postman 
only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. Then examine 
the System at your leisure. Test it in your present 
work. Then if you do not agree with us that it is 
worth many times $1.98, just remail it anytime 
within ten days, and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Be prompt. Act now. If you want to sell your 
goods, or your services, at the best possible price, 
you cannot afford to turn this page until you have 
decided to at least examine this marvelous, money- 
making system. 

Therefore, because of its impor tance—because you 
take no risk—because you cannot possibly lose— 
mail the coupon now—before you turn this page 
before you forget. Let the Mackintosh System show 
you how to double and triple your income. United 
Sales Club of America, Inc., Dept. U-4, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


Proof! 


value of the Mackintosh 


INCREASED SALES 33% 


“Worth its weitht in gold. — nepee me in- 
crease my sales 33 per cent. L. J., St. Paul, 


Minn 
GIVES VITAL FACTS 


“There is nothing Faye good to be said of this 
splendid Course. It is — with vital facts. Has 
increased my sales 100% "—-Mrs. M. J. J., Dallas, 
Tex 





of the 
delling. 


great System of 


BETTER THAN $75 COURSE 
‘Just what I've been looking “si Prefer it toa 
Course I have which cost $75.’ G., Houston, 
ex. 
WONDERFUL 
Wonderful! You have shown me the 
, Woodfords, Maine. 
BIG VALUE 


‘“‘Worth ten times its cost in one day's better 
bigger sales.’""—J. W. M., Toledo, Ohio. 


*W onde _ 
wa) F. 


and 


BEST INVESTMENT 
“TI believe it is the best investment I ever made, 


oad Ne, heartily recommend it to my friends.” 
H , Chicago, Ul. 


NEW IDEAS 


‘Each time I read it I get new y oane -“— I con- 
sider it worth ten timesits cost.’ a , Whit- 
man, Mass. 











THIS COUPON BRINGS IT! 


UNITED SALES CLUB OF AMERICA,INC. Dept. U-4, 205 East 42nd St., New York. 


Send me the Mackintosh System of Selling (complete in 12 booklets). 


ation, I do not wish to keep it, I will remailit to you within ten days and you are to refund my money. 


Address 


When it arrives, I will pay the postman $1.98, plus postage. If, after examin- 








